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BRATTAHLIBD: 
AN ANCIENT GREENLAND SAGASTEAD 


By DONN K. HAGLUND 


ECENT YEARS have witnessed a great upsurge of interest in the North 

by all major world powers. Not since the time of Admiral Peary 

has so much appeared in the American press about the Arctic as has 

in the last few years. Defense officials are keenly aware of the strategic 

importance of the North. Dew Line, Thule, Alaska Highway, and Labrador 

ores are commonly discussed subjects today. The United States and Canada, 
and the Soviet Union as well, are looking northward. 

The Scandinavian countries share this keen current interest, but with 
them it is not a recent innovation. Their awareness of the value of the 
circumpolar regions can be traced back through history for a millennium 
or more. In the 1930’s Americans were intrigued with the accounts of the 
Matanuska Valley pioneers in Alaska. Canadians today follow with interest 
the constantly northward moving settlement limit boundary in Alberta. 
But we may look all the way back to the tenth century and find important 
numbers of Scandinavian pioneers in the North American Arctic, engaged 
in an organized colonization of Greenland. 

In the year 986, Firik Thorvaldsson, better known as Eirik the Red, led 
twenty-five (some accounts say thirty-five) shiploads of fellow Icelanders 
to the new land to the west, which he had just spent three years exploring. 
Fourteen of the ships, perhaps 500 persons, reached their destination. These 
people were the first European immigrants in the Western Hemisphere. 

Eirik the Red was not the first of the Norsemen to see Greenland: it had 
been seen sixty to eighty years earlier by a mariner named Gunnbjérn, who 


had sighted, but not landed on, Greenland’s east coast. When, as a result of an 
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adverse judicial decision in 982, Eirik was exiled from Iceland for a period 
of three years he determined to investigate this land to the west. Eirik 
spent the three years in first exploring Greenland’s unfriendly east coast 
and then, rounding Cape Farewell, discovered the more hospitable west 
coast. He explored northward along the coast almost to the Arctic Circle, 
and what is more important, penetrated deeply into the fjords, finding 
lands suitable for settlement. Eirik gave the land the name “Greenland” 
not as a real estate promotion idea as some would have us believe, but 
rather as an honest expression of his opinion as to the promise of the new 
land, viewed through the eyes of a man who had spent many years in the 
severe Icelandic environment. 

The Norsemen established themselves in two major areas of the west 
Greenland coast. The larger settlement, known as Eystribygd, or “The 
Eastern Settlement,” was located in the present day Julianehaab District 
of southwest Greenland. The smaller, but nevertheless still sizeable, more 
northerly settlement was located in the present Godthaab District, about 
three hundred miles distant, and was known as Vestribygd or ““The Western 
Settlement.” The settlers established no towns as such, but lived at 
individual farmsteads, and the economy was decidedly livestock based. 

The distinguished Danish archeologist Aage Roussell has 
that there were as many as ninety such farms in 


estimated! 
the Western Settlement 
and igo in the Eastern Settlement area. The large majority of these farms 
have been archeologically located. At their height the combined population 
of the two settlements was at least 2,000, and may have greatly exceeded 
that figure. 

The Norsemen were primarily livestock farmers, and it is known that 
they had cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, horses, and dogs as domesticated stock. 
In addition they supplemented their diet with hunting of such animals 
as the deer, walrus, whale, hare, and seal, and caught excellent cod and 
other fish from the fjords.2, As Greenland is essentially treeless, the major 


building materials used were stone and turf, with drift wood and probably 


wood from the North American mainland used sparingly for roof beams, 
some utensils, ship repairs, etc. 


The Norse Western Settlement existed until approximately 1360 and 
the more favored Eastern Settlement until perhaps the mid-1400's. The 
actual fate of the Norse colonists is not definitely known, but archeological 
evidence strongly points to a gradual debilitation of the colonies due to a 


deteriorating climate and a virtual cessation of contact with the lands to 


Rousell, Aage, “Farms and Churches in the Mediaeval Norse 


Settlements of Greenland.” 
Meddelelser om Gronland, Vol. 89, No. 1 


, Copenhagen, 1941 

*For a complete account of the animals raised and hunted by the Norsemen see: Degerbgl, 
Magnus, “Animal Remains from the West Settlement in Gieenland with Special Reference to 
Livestock,” Meddelelser om Gronland, Vol. 88, No. 3, 1936 
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OLD NORSE ROUTES TO THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


The map shows the route taken by Eirik the Red from Iceland to Greenland; the route followed 
by his son Leif to Vinland; and also the route of the Norwegian merchants 


from Bergen to Greenland 


the east. The last of the West Settlement people may have been overrun by 
southward moving Eskimos (there were none in south Greenland when 


the Norse arrived, but there were evidences of their prior occupancy) and 


the last of the East Settlement population may have simply died of starvation 
and attendant diseases. 


he loveliest and most famous of the Old Norse farms was Eirik the Red's 
own farm, “Brattahlid,” laid out at the site he selected for himself. In the 
following we shall attempt to describe Brattahlid, both as the archeologists 
inform us it looked during the old Norse period, and how, as modern 
Greenland farm land, it appears today. Brattahlid is located a few miles 
from the head of present-day Tunugdliarfik Fjord (known in the Norse 
period as Firiksfjord, for obvious reasons), about thirty-five airline miles 
northeast of Julianehaab, and is but one of many Norse farms located along 
the banks or a relatively short distance inland from the fjord. At a point 
about eight miles below Brattahlid, Tunugdliarfik Fjord is joined by an ice 
fjord, at the head of which is a very active glacier, hence icebergs are very 
numerous in the waters of the immediate area of Brattahlid. 
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BRATTAHLID 


Donn K. Haglund 
LOOKING NORTHWARD ACROSS THE FIELDS OF BRATTAHLID 


Brattahli® (or as it is now known, Qagssiarssuk) is a truly lovely spot, 


and by Greenland standards is a “Garden of Eden.’ Coming upon this site 
after spending months along the Greenland coast to the north, as_ this 
writer did in 1955, its beauty can be most fully appreciated. The large 


majority of today’s Greenland population lives in settlements right out on 


the coast (and in fact in many cases on small islands off the coast) and not 


at in-fjord locations. These present-day settlements have a charm and a 
beauty of their own, but it is a beauty of barrenness whereas Eirik’s 
homestead reflects a beauty of fertility and comparative abundance. 

Firik’s original land holdings included a plain with dimensions of 
approximately 650 yards north to south along the fjord, extending inland 


a maximum of 450 yards, bisected by a creek. In addition, immediately 


to the south of this plain there is a larger, but generally less fertile plain, 
about one mile in length along the shore and again with a maximum 


depth of about 450 yards. The two plains are nearly separated by the 


highlands to the landward rear of the farm site, which highlands at one 


point closely approach the sea, constricting the coastal plain, and dividing 
it into the “North Farm” and the “South Farm.” 


During Firik’s lifetime 
he most probably held all of this 'and for his own. Archeologists point out 


a separate development of a farm site on the south plain later in the Norse 
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SITE OF EIRIK THE RED'S HOME. ONLY TRACES OF THE EXCAVATED WALLS 
REMAIN, CHIEFLY TO THE LEFT OF THE FENCED-IN GARDEN 


period and also the development of the so-called “River Farm” on that 
portion of the northern plain which lay to the south of the bisecting creek, 


but it is assumed that Eirik would not have permitted another farm to be 


located so close to his. 

The North Farm continued to be the homestead of the légmann or 
lawspeaker, the chief legal officer of Greenland, long after the time of Eirik 
and his distinguished son Leif. In the twelfth century Greenland was made 
a bishopric, and clerical activities were centered at Gardar to the south of 
Brattahlid, and the famous Gardar Cathedral was built, but the secular 
leader of Greenland appears to have occupied Brattahlid throughout the 
entire Norse period. 

It was from Brattahlid that Leif Eiriksson sailed (according to the account 
of the Flateyjarbok) to explore the lands to the west and south of Greenland, 
and probably reached the southern New England coast, after landfalls in 
what are now Newfoundland and Nova Scotia provinces of Canada. At 
Brattahlid the Icelandic businessman Thorfinn Karlsefni married Leif’s 
widowed sister-in-law, Gudrid. They too, like Leif, sailed from Battahlid 
to the American mainland on a historic expedition, one of the most fascinat- 
ing in American history. 





BRAT TAHLID 


Donn K. Haglund 


THE CHURCH RUINS AT BRATTAHLID DATING FROM ABOUT 1200. A NUMBER 
OF NORSE GRAVES HAVE BEEN EXCAVATED IN THE CHURCH YARD 


Che first Christianizing in the Western Hemisphere took place at Brat 
tahlid. Leif Eiriksson brought missionaries from Norway to Greenland in 
the vear 1000. Leif himself was Greenland’s first (hence America’s first) 
Christian, and although Leif’s mother and other relatives adopted Christian 
ity his father Eirik never did. Leif’s mother, Thj6dhild, personally had the 
first Christian church in Greenland built at Brattahlis. 

The assembly or “Thing” met at Brattahlid from the earliest days, but 
later met at Gar@ar. 

Eirik’s home originally consisted of one large long room,* measuring 
roughly fifty feet by fifteen feet. This room, referred to as the “Great Hall” 
was surely the scene of much entertaining in the early days of the colony. 
Firik was a generous host and often had guests who spent the entire winte1 
under his roof. To this room were added, over the centuries, four additional 
rooms and a well house, but strictly speaking the first European house in 


the Western Hemisphere consisted of only one large room. There was (and 


still is) a water supply right inside this room! An artesian well provided 


3 For a detailed scientific account of the Norse ruins at Brattahlid and the archeological 


excavations by an eminent Danish scientist see—Norlund, Poul, “Brattahlid”, Meddelelse) 
Gronland, Vol. 88, No. 1 (1934) 161 pp., 107 figs. 


om 
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inside water to Eirik and his family. Several fireplaces have been identified 
within the sandstone and turf walls of the Great Hall. 
A few yards to the south of the ruins of Eirik’s home was built (sometime 


about 1200, or earlier) what now, in ruin form, represents the oldest 


Christian church extant in the Western Hemisphere. As previously men- 
tioned Eirik’s wife had a small church built shortly after her conversion, 
but no trace of this small church remains. It was probably built out of 
sight of the Great Hall so as not to be a source of irritation to her pagan 
husband. 

Ten paces to the upland side of the church site were built extensive 
cattle sheds, with stalls for twenty-eight head. In addition, on the North 
Farm there are archeological evidences of stables, folds for sheep, and 
storehouses. 

At the River Farm there was a farm house (of later origin than Eirik’s 
Great Hall) stables, folds, sheds, and a cow barn for twelve head. Ruins 
at the South Farm include an additional later period residence, the usual 
stables, store houses and folds, and also a smithy, which gives considerable 
added credence to the generally accepted belief that the Norsemen did some 
primitive iron smelting.* In addition, a small, possibly temporary farm 
called the “Hill Farm” behind the principal farm has been identified. All 
in all sixty-six ruins (individual structures) have been found at the various 
Brattahlid sites. “Ihe combined farms may have had a population of one 
hundred or even more. 

The Norse occupancy of Brattahlid lasted nearly five centuries, from 986 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. Since that time the site has been 
intermittently occupied by Eskimos, especially during the summer sealing 
and fishing seasons, and several Eskimo graves have been found, as well 
as house ruins. Livestock herders from other places in the area have gathered 
hay at the site of Brattahlid. 

The present-day settlement on the site of Brattahlid goes by the Green- 
landic name Qagssiarssuk. In the settlement of Qagssiarssuk itself and at 
nearby locations live a total of 145 Greenlanders. (The present-day per- 
manent resident of southern Greenland is not an “Eskimo,” but a mixture 
of Scandinavian and Eskimo stock. He prefers to be known as a “Green- 
lander” and generally resents the term ‘“‘Eskimo.”) Qagssiarssuk as a year 
round settlement dates back approximately thirty-five years. The present- 
day residents of this historic site resemble their Norse predecessors in eco- 
nomic activities in a great many respects. They are primarily farmers, 
an occupation found nowhere else in today’s Greenland except here in the 
far southwest. Sheep, cattle, horses, and dogs are all to be found at 


* Ibid., p. 156 
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This picture was taken just south of the river at Quagssiarssuk the foreground is see 


sealskin boot. dryin ym a modern fence post 


Qagssiarssuk. Its people also fish and hunt, as did the Norse, to supplement 
and vary income and diet. There is a lovely red wooden church at Qags- 
siarssuk, and there is a catechist (combination minister and teacher) living 
in Qagssiarssuk. 

In contrast to the Norse prac tice, however, all the houses in Qagssiarssuk 


are wooden, as everywhere in Greenland. Every stick of this wood is brought 


in to Greenland, there being only some dwarf willows and birches locally, 


and even then only in the most favored spots. There is a “butik’’ or small 
general store, and warehouse space for the products of the area. 

\ wire fence encloses the ruins of the old Norse church and its yard: 
but this is the only ruin so protected. A sign in the corner of this enclosure, 
erected by the Danish National Museum, briefly describes the ruins and 
contains an outline map noting the five major building sites. The text is 
bilingual—Danish and Greenlandic. The local populace has the same 
blasé attitude about the historic surroundings as do many urban Americans 
about the wonders of their cities. Right in the center of what was once 
Eirik the Red’s living room a Greenlander has erected a shed over Eirik’s 
inside water supply. ‘The shed is built of some of the very stones which 
were used by the Norsemen! 
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The climate of the Brattahlid-Qagssiarssuk area is somewhat more mild 


than that of the rest of Greenland.’ July temperatures average 51°, with 


the maximum recorded 73°. The January average is 21°, but the coldest 
January temperature recorded was a frigid minus 17°. Precipitation averages 
an annual total of 27 inches, somewhat greater than usually found in 
Greenland. The climate at the present may well be about the same as 
it was in Eirik the Red’s time. It is known that the climatic trend was 
steadily colder from the beginning of the Norse period to its end and that 
in recent years the climate of Greenland has been changing with a warming 
tendency. So, although much research has yet to be done on the subject, 
it may be speculated that the early Norse period and the middle twentieth 
century may be parallel situations in the long term climatic cycle. 

One of the three American air bases in Greenland, Narssarssuaq or “Bluie 
West I’, lies just across Tunugdliarfik Fjord from Qagssiarssuk. It is the 
only one of the three air bases which is near a Greenlandic settlement. Very 
few of the Americans have ever set foot at Qagssiarssuk, however. The treaty 
arrangements by which the United States maintains bases in Greeland spe- 
cifically restrict the base personnel to their bases. This is undoubtedly a 
wise policy, when the social and economic situation of the very sparse 
civilian population of Greenland is taken into account. Occasionally, closely 
supervised visits by small numbers of Americans are arranged by the Danish 
Liaison Ofhcer at the air base but the vast majority of officers and airmen 
do not have this opportunity during their tours of duty. It should be 
added, however, that this situation does not appear to cause the slightest 
discontent among most of the personnel, who are well briefed on the under- 
lying reasons which restrict them to the base. 

It was recently decided, however, to deactivate the United States Air Force 
installations at Narssarssuaq. It is expected that a Royal Danish Air Force 
rescue unit will be based at the field after all U.S. Air Force personnel 
except a small “care taker” detachment have been reassigned. Other U. S. 
\ir Force bases in Greenland, at Thule and Sondre Stromfjord, remain 


fully operative. 


Donn K. Haglund is a member of the Geography Department at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has specialized in the geography of 
the Arctic and pent the summer of 1955 and the early part of 1957 in 
Greenland, through the cooperation of the U.S. Office of the Secretary 


of De fe nse and the Danish Ministry fo? Greenland 


»*Source for meteorological statistics: Gronlandsdepartementet Vejrforholdene Over de 
Grgéniandske Kystomrader,” Copenhagen, 1951 Data for Narssarssuaq 





“STRETCHED LIKE BOWS IN THE HAND OIF 
THE GODDESS ARTEMIS” 


THE SOFIA GIRLS 


By GERHARD T. ROOTH 


ver the past two decades the Sofia Girls of Stockholm have estab- 

lished their reputation as being the foremost female gymnastic 

troupe in all Scandinavia, perhaps in the whole of Europe. On 

their many foreign tours they have received the highest praise and have 

been called Sweden's “best ambassadors” to many nations. This success 

has been achieved through constant training and practice as well as theit 

devotion to their ideals, but it is no less due to the inspiration and guidance 

of their leader, Mrs. Maja Carlquist. Dynamic and durable, Mrs. Carlquist 

is a great teacher and organizer and must be considered one of the pioneers 

in modern Swedish gymnastics. Moreover, her text-books promise to revo 

lutionize the teaching of gymnastics as they are being ever more widely 
used throughout the world. 

Maja Carlquist’s system of gymnastics is based on some of the principles 

of Per Henrik Ling and Flin Falk, but in the course of her long career she 

has developed her own unique theories using as the key to her exercises 


the natural laws of Balance and Rhythm. She has originated scores of 
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Studio Gullers 


THE ELITE TROUPE OF SOFIA GIRLS AND THEIR LEADER 


graceful body movements employing these ideas and has incorporated 
them into a complete system of her own which the Sofia Girls, trained by 


her and her assistants, have made internationally well known. I have seen 


these young girls perform many times— not the same girls, it is true, for 
there are always changes in the ranks as the girls get older. 

How well I recall seeing a group of twenty ten- and eleven-year-old 
girls display the Swedish school gymnastics at the Physical Training Con- 
gress, which was held in connection with the Olympic Games in Berlin, 
1936, before an audience of over 100,000 spectators. The girls won tre- 
mendous applause for the grace and the beauty, the precision and the 


agility of their performance. Even in those very young girls one could 
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admire the rhythmical- 
ly flowing motion, the 
poised and controlled 
movements, exercises 
so effortlessly per- 
formed that they 
looked really easy. 
There was no tenseness 
or rigidity, only free- 
dom of movement, sup- 
pleness, harmony, and 
coordination. 

Since those Olympic 
Games I have seen 
Maja Carlquist — 
quietly giving com- 
mands — and the Sofia 
Girls in action many 
times: at the World's 
Fair in New York 1939 
and on subsequent 
visits to America. The 
elite troupe is now 
composed of girls from 
about fifteen to twenty- 


two years of age, and 


‘ ; ba FROM A GYMNASTIC EXHIBITION 
it has traveled widely 


: : IN STOCKHOLM 
not only in Scandi 


navia and this country 

but in Canada and in many European countries and even the Middle 
East. Often the girls travel via chartered bus, such as a Greyhound bus. 
Their twentieth Jubilee was celebrated in 1956. Via films, television, tours, 
and appearances the Sofia Girls troupe bids fair to continue its brilliant 
success for many years to come. 

Maja Carlquist began her great gymnastic work quite humbly, in an 
elementary school in Stockholm known as Sofiafolkskolan. She started with 
the small children, and even now there are ‘Little Sofias” and “Big Sofias”’ 
that is, the litthe ones graduate into the big ones in the course of time and 


with patient training. For public appearances in other parts of the world 


Maja Carlquist selects those girls with the most talent and promise, build 


ing them up into a remarkable “elite” corps. It is this group which has 


received such wide acclaim and well-deserved recognition all over the world. 
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Whole pages of news- 
paper comment could 
be quoted, comments 
like “The troupe gave 
a display of Olympian 
proportions.” On one 
tour of Germany, 
Greece, Israel, Turkey, 
and Austria, the Sofia 
Girls — they called 
themselves the world’s 
happiest travelers — 
carried back memories 
of a triumphant. suc- 
cess in ancient cities 
like Athens, Istanbul, 
and Jerusalem. The 
Greek newspaper 
Akropolis said at that 
time: 

“The twelve pries- 
tesses comprising the 
troupe performed the 
gymnastic movements 
without musical ac- 


companiment. The 
PERFORMANCE AT THE TEMPLI 


TO POSEIDON IN DELPHI rhythm and the har- 


mony of their move- 
ments were such, how- 
ever, that the theater was filled with divine melodies. Every movement of 
theirs was a delight to the eye. Their bodies were elastic, they could execute 
the most incredible exercises with an amazing facility. At one moment the 
priestesses used skipping ropes with Nausicaa’s grace, the next they let 
the ropes whine like a demonic wind. Their bodies were stretched like 
bows in the hands of the goddess Artemis. In another position they called 
to mind a collection of antique vases... .” 
And from another Athenian paper: “This was a continuation of the 
miracles of the classic age. The age of miracles is thus not past. These 
enchanting young girls came straight out of the Parthenon frieze... .” 


Such paeans of praise must be earned and these hardworking girls really 


do earn it. They practice long hours before they achieve that high point 


of perfection we see at their exhibitions. With all then training, however. 
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they appear fresh and 
unspoiled, and they 
have a natural glow of 
vibrant health that 
needs no make-up to 
enhance it. Many of 
them are quite beauti- 
ful, in fact as a result 
of all the physical cul- 
ture under Maja Carl- 
quist’s careful tutelage, 
their attractiveness in- 
creases, and then the 
boys appear on the 
scene. Before one 
knows it, another Sofia 
Girl has gone off to get 
married; one of Maja 
Carlquist’s sons mar- 
ried one of the girls 
himself. 
Maja and her assist- 
ants must constantly 
train new recruits to 
replace these girls who 
leave. This may be MAJA CARLOUIST 
somewhat wearing on : 
the leaders, but  per- 
haps Maja, who is past seventy now, feels a certain satistaction in having 
the new generation come to her, children of Sofia Girls who have married 
and founded families of their own. Sometimes I think Maja must have 
wanted a daughter of her own — she has four sons — because she has been 
so wonderful with the girls. Not that her boys were neglected while she was 
establishing the Sofia Girls. Incidentally, her son Bengt was the leader of 
the YMCA group which performed together with the Girls at the World's 
Fair in New York in 1939. Bengt was also the coach of the Swedish gymnast 
team at the Olympic Games in Melbourne in 1955, and her son Jan also 
assists with the troupe. Often the men’s group appears on the same program 
with the Sofia Girls in various public exhibitions. 
Maja became a widow a few years ago, but she continued her chosen 


work, still inspiring her girls to reach gymnastic heights through her 


patience and understanding, her encouragement and _ step-by-step train- 
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ing. The girls are taught all kinds of rhythmic exercises, rope-skipping, 
hurdle jumping, balancing on the bar, somersaulting, and flying double- 
somersaulting. They also do Swedish folk dances, and on tour they often 
dance during the intermission in the program, dressed in their national 
costumes. They can sing too, and of course they have their own Sofia 
song. One is always impressed by the wholesomeness and naturalness of 
these girls, their inner sweetness and enthusiasm. They seem very alert 
and eager. These are not well-to-do girls; they are very grateful for the 
generosity of sponsors and other well-wishers who remember them with 
souvenirs. Sometimes the troupe faces problems of raising money for their 
travels and exhibitions, but as their fame has increased willing sponsors 


have become more and more numerous. There is considerable equipment 


to carry along too, various appliances and apparatus, bars, mats, etc. 

[he Girls have simplified routines where the facilities for their appear- 
ance are somewhat limited. In this connection one could mention that 
the Girls performed for Carl Milles, his wife and their guests at Cranbrook, 
near Detroit, before the great sculptor passed on. The girls are always 
very popular wherever they appear, at schools and universities, at clubs 
and public recreation halls. They win audiences easily and receive bids 
for “repeat performances.” 

Because Maja Carlquist has been so engrossed with children and young 
people, one must not think that she has neglected the adults. In Stockholm 
she also conducts private classes for adults, where they can engage in the 
somewhat gentler forms of exercise, muscular relaxation, the building of 
health through beneficial bodily movements and the easing of tensions. 
She has a deep interest in combatting the strains of modern living and the 
nervousness that afflicts so many people in our era. Maja Carlquist believes 
that through her system of rhythmic exercises, she can help others to find 
the serenity and poise which she exemplifies in herself. May one of 
Sweden's most distinguished ladies long continue to bring honor and glory 
to her country! 


Gerhard T. Rooth is Publisher and Editor of the well-known Swedish- 

American newspaper “Nordstjernan”. Sports and physical culture being 

one of his many interests, he has followed the progress of the Sofia Girls 

for many years. In fact, they call him “Uncle Gerry” and often turn to 
him for help and advice whenever they appear in America. 





SCANDINAVIA AND THE NEGRO 


By CHARLES H. NICHOLS 


hen Lemuel Gulliver came 
to Lilliput he caused a great 
sensation: fear, hatred, and 
finally grudging acceptance. The Lilli- 
putians had never seen a man that tall, 
and Gulliver could not conceal the evi- 
dent differences in his appearance. 
When a Negro goes to Scandinavia he 
is highly visible and likely to be stared 
at, but his hosts are not as unprepared 
for him as were the Lilliputians for 
Gulliver. They have seen his like be- 
fore, and they have heard much about 
colored people. A Swedish professor, 
Gunnar Myrdal, produced one of the 
most significant books on race relations 
in America. Negro artists, like Anne 
Brown and Todd Duncan, Negro en 
tertainers and scholars have traveled 
through Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
den. A few years ago the Howard Uni- 
versity Players performed Ibsen in Nor- 
way at the invitation of the Norwegian 
government. It is also true that the un- 
pleasant facts about discrimination and 
segregation are well publicized abroad. 
Moreover, the standard-bearers of white 
supremacy have spread some of their 
contagion. 
During the academic year 1954-1955 
I was awarded a Fulbright fellowship 
for lecturing in American literature at 
Aarhus University in Denmark. We 
sailed on the Stavangerfjord and, hav- 
ing seen some of the beauty of Stavan- 
ger, Bergen, Oslo, and Copenhagen, 
settled down in Aarhus, a modern city 
of about 150,000 people in Jutland. 


I began my lectures at the university. 
My wife and I began to learn the Dan- 


ish language, enrolled our child in the 
local nursery school, and set about dis- 
covering the Danish way of life. But 
the curiosity of our neighbors about 
us was amazing. For months children 
followed me through the streets as if 
I were the Pied Piper. Grown-ups stared 
and pointed us out. My three-year-old 
son was always fighting off children 
who wished to touch him, or he was 
deciding whether to take the often- 
proffered candy from their elders. 
On one of our frequent trips to 
Tivoli. We 
were standing in line hoping to hear 


Copenhagen, we went to 


Mozart when two girls rose from their 
seats and offered them to my wife and 
me. We were, of course, deeply touched 
by this kindness but insisted that they 
sit down. While we thus debated two 
other people rushed forward and 
claimed the vacant seats. The situation 
made us uncomfortable, for it seemed 
that once again difference of color had 
made us conspicuous. But I could not 
help feeling, too, that this evidence of 
hospitality was characteristically Dan- 
ish. One of my American shipmates de- 
scribed the differences among the Scan- 
dinavians this way: “If you ask a Swede 
directions, he will run from you. If you 
ask a Norwegian, he will show you. 
But if you ask a Dane, he will take you 
there!” I was often the recipient of this 
sort of kindness, not only in Denmark, 
but also when I lectured at the Univer- 
sities of Oslo, Stockholm, and Uppsala. 

In considering the Scandinavian at- 
titude toward the Negro, therefore, it 


must first be emphasized that kindness 
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and curiosity are characteristic, rathet 
than hostility and aversion. For one 
feels in Scandinavia a respect for hu- 
man beings which is not nearly so com- 
fact, 
Norway, and Sweden can 
the democratic 


mon elsewhere in the world. In 
Denmark, 


that faith is ef- 
fectively put to work in their economic, 
political and social life. Nowhere is 


the 


boast 


cooperative movement stronger. 


Probably nowhere are there such far- 
reaching programs of social welfare: 
health insurance, unemployment insur- 
ance, adult education, family welfare, 
public housing, and so on. I was aston- 
ished to find in the Oslo City Hall, 
for example, murals depicting the strug- 
gle and rise of Norwegian labor. Scan- 
dinavians care about people, whatever 
their rank in society. They are con- 
cerned about the indignities faced by 
colored peoples in other parts of the 
world. Significantly, it was the Univer- 
sity ot offered 
Autherine Lucy an education when she 


Copenhagen which 
was being mobbed at the University 
of Alabama. Indeed, the liberalism of 
the northern countries is seen in their 
relative freedom from religious dogma 
and doctrinaire politics. One feels, par- 
ticularly in Norway and Denmark, the 
warmth and freedom with which they 
accept outsiders. Moreover, the Danes 
justly deserve their reputation as the 
most agreeable people in Europe. They 
are not sO warm or so attractive as the 
Italians. They 


the 


are not so mercurial as 
French o1 the 


English. But they are more considerate 


so self-sufficient as 


as a group than their neighbors. They 
are able to exhibit personal pride with- 
out arrogance and efficiency without 
forgetting the human equation. All 
this tends, of course, to mitigate those 
instances in which one cannot help ob- 
serving some of the familiar, stereo- 


REVIEW 


typed reactions to Negroes — reactions 
which are common all over the western 
world. 

In going abroad I had taken with 
me memories of my own experiences as 
a Negro in the United States, experi- 
ences which had left some raw wounds 
the 
Danes was, at times, irritating. At the 


exposed. Hence the curiosity of 


same time I who 


was an American 
loved his country and who found him- 
self frequently being put on the de- 
fensive by those who, often justifiably, 
questioned our foreign and domestic 
policies. It was disturbing, too, to find 
that many Europeans are still reading 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and think of the 
Negro as still virtually enslaved. I was 
therefore forced to attempt to correct 
impressions. In short, though I had 
come to Europe hoping to escape Jim 
Crow its shadow fell on the Old World 
as well. For it was not only that I was 
the 


neger professor” and ques- 


constantly referred to in news- 
papers as a“ 
tioned as if I were the ambassador of 
the Negro people; too many of the 
lectures I was asked to give were on 
discrimination or on Negro writers. It 
was as if my intellectual domain were 
segregated and my horizon limited by 
the problem. Many Danes were inter- 
ested in me as a Negro; I was seeking 
recognition as an individual. 

It was my experience that Scandi- 
navian reactions to the Negro fall into 


three the 


categories. First, Negro is 
seen as a simple, untamed primitive 
type, exotic, bizarre, entertaining. Sec- 


ond, he is thought a somewhat inferior 


being whose tragic history evokes pity 
and sympathy. Third, he is recognized 


by the more sophisticated and sensitive 
to be a human being much like them 
selves. 


The picture of the Negro as exotic 
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and uncivilized is a familiar stereotype. 
It sees the Negro as a smiling minstrel, 
free of the restraints and expectations 
of a bourgeois society, indulging his 
simple emotions like Topsy or the sup- 
posedly uninhibited makers of early 
jazz. It is a picture reminiscent of Carl 
Van Vechten’s Nigger Heaven or Sher- 
wood Anderson's Dark Laughter. Those 
who adhere to this view, says Ralph 
Ellison, have “idealized the Negro into 
a symbol of sensation, of unhampered 
social and sexual relationships.” It is 
as if the Negro helped the northern 
European to fulfill a lack in himself. 
For the sentimental sustainers of this 
tradition attribute a vitality and emo- 
tionalism to the Negro which they pro- 
fess to admire and to envy. It is like the 
defiant young Tennyson, threatening 
to take to the bush: 

“There the passions cramped no 
longer shall have scope and breath- 
ing space; 

I will take some savage woman, she 
shall rear by dusky race.” 

This stereotype is a rationalization fot 
discrimination, an opiate for the maste 
class. It seemed to me that this notion 
was less often challenged in Scandi- 
navia than it is at home, for many 
Danes have seen only Negro band lead- 
ers and entertainers. 

When my wife took our son to the 
Danish nursery school, one of the teach- 
ers explained: “The children have been 
reading ‘Little Black Sambo’ so they 
know about little colored boys.”” It was 
not surprising that they should regard 
the chokolade dreng as a toy. The 
children who followed us in the street 
shouted “Neger!” and “De bor i negey- 
land.” (“You live in Negro land.’’) 
Teen-agers grinned and said mockingly: 
“You're a Negro!” as if the Negro were 
the gullible victim of some prank per- 
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y fate on All-Fool’s Day. 
The wife of one of my colleagues could 


petrated by 


not persuade her four-year-old child to 
shake hands when we met at the bus 
stop one day. “He’s frightened by your 
color,” she said lamely. Having seen 
us several times, this little boy finally 
held out his hand hesitantly and, after 
I had shaken it, carefully wiped it on 
his coat. However, it might be expected 
that young children recoil from persons 
that are somewhat different in appear- 
ance than those they are used to. The 
exaggerated minstrel type appeared fre- 
quently in advertisements and songs in 
Denmark. The oatmeal box had cari- 
catures of grinning Africans. A huge 
poster in the Oslo “subway” showed 
dancing black men, wild-eyed, mouths 
agape, with lips like doughnuts, ec- 
Static over some product of dubious 
value. 
When 


versity held their first ball, I was sur- 


the students at Aarhus Uni- 
rounded by friendly faces as soon as 
I arrived. Flanked by two students and 
walking arm in arm, I was taken to 
the bar and treated to drinks. A pretty, 
blonde girl threw her arms around my 
neck and said she had always wanted to 
marry an African. We chatted gaily. 
Then a young fellow said: “When are 
you going to play?” 

“Play?” I echoed. 

“We can't wait to 
are Billie Banks 
a little sadly. 


You 


aren't you?” I smiled 


hear you. 


“I’m not a jazz band leader,” I said. 
European students have a great pas- 
The 
students’ Jazz Club is their largest extra- 


sion for jazz. Aarhus University 


curricular organization—entertained by 


three amateur bands drawn from its 


members. They expected me to be an 
expert on jazz and blues. It is, of course, 
true that jazz is a universal expression 
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of the fragmented quality of modern 
urban life. But there was something a 
little feverish in their attempt to tran- 
scend the dull orderliness and predicta- 
bility of their lives by flights into these 
primitive jam sessions. And having a 
Negro present added zest, as black sup- 
plies an accent in decorating. During 
the following a lecture |] 
had given on Ralph Ellison and Rich- 


discussion 


ard Wright, one of my listeners, himself 
a professor, criticized my statement that 
contemporary Negro writers are increas- 
ingly concerned with universal rathet 
than merely racial “Do 
believe,” he asked, “that the Negro 
should imitate the white man? O'Neill 


themes. you 


has shown in his plays (for example, 


the Emperor Jones) what tragedy re- 
sults from this. The Negro’s nature is 
different, more emotional, more vital 

..” The speaker betrayed his convic- 
tion of Negro inferiority: in the Negro, 
“universality” could only be achieved 
by imitation! 

The second attitude toward the Ne- 
gro, that he 
ferior and pathetic, is closely akin to 
After I had 
a seminarium in Silkeborg, 
the “You 


but 


namely is essentially in- 


the first lec- 
tured at 


one of 


stereoty pe. 


girls said, speak 
Africa, Albert 


Schweitzer says it is a question whether 


of freedom for 
the Africans can ever be civilized. He 


should know; he’s lived with them 
many years.” I pointed out to her that 
her notions (and Schweitzer’s) of what 
constituted a civilized people were, per- 
haps, too narrow. “The cultures you 
consider uncivilized are different from 
yours, but they are not necessarily in- 
ferior.”” An elderly man who attended 
Aarhus 


University took issue with my _ inter- 


my lectures on naturalism at 


pretation of Stephen Crane's Maggie. 
The opening scene of the novel pre- 
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sents a group of boys in a lower East 
Side New York slum, pelting each 
other with stones. I had attempted to 
explain their hostility by calling atten- 
difficult 
their sense of deprivation. This man 


tion to thei surroundings, 
insisted, however, that this savage hos- 
tility was an expression of something 
innate. “You refuse,” he said, “to rec- 
the 


some peoples and races. Africa, for 


ognize hereditary limitations of 
example, never had a culture and has 
little to 


When I mentioned Egypt, Ethiopia, 


contributed civilization.” 
Benin, and Dahomey, he waved an im- 
patient hand: “Those civilizations were 
This kind of 
ishness may not be very widespread in 


basically Semitic.”’ fool- 
Scandinavia, but it is surprisingly in 
view of the fact that information about 
Africa is much more easily obtained in 
Europe than in America. 

Happily, the great majority of the 
people I met in Scandinavia accepted 
me as an individual rather than a curi- 


osity or I formed 


a stereotype. many 
valuable friendships, and as we came 
to know each other I had a sense of 
Sharing their intellectual community 
and greatly benefiting by the associa- 
tion. When I could speak a few words 
the the milk 


man, and the shoemaker, it was difficult 


of Danish to butcher, 
for them to pigeonhole me along with 
Little Black Sambo. They began to see 
that though the world is a large place, 
its diverse peoples are, 
linked 
leagues at the university there were so 
that I 
doubt that any of them thought about 


so to speak, 


hand to hand. With my col- 


many areas of common interest 
race or color when we met. I enjoyed 
their generous hospitality and unfail- 
ing good humor, their keen intellectual 
insights, and sense of mental adventure. 
Among them I felt that my European 
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visit not only took me out of the in- 
dignities of life in Virginia, but broke 
through the intellectual ghetto into 
which an educated Negro is so often 
forced. For the culture of the western 
world — the cathedral of Chartres, the 
Sistine chapel, the plays of Ibsen, and 
the philosophy of Kierkegaard — are 
part of the Negro’s heritage as well as 
the European’s. They represent con- 


crete evidence of the possibilities of 


the human spirit. They communicate 
to any sensitive human being. And this 
of the 
matter. For as long as Europeans, or 


is, after all, the heart whole 
Americans or Zulus think that a man’s 
color can set him outside the human 
pale, as long as they have not intelli- 
gence enough to recognize the normali- 
ty of some human differences, as long 
as they have not imagination enough 
to approach each other sensitively with 
due respect for each man’s individuali- 
ty, we cannot hope to end the heart- 
ache, the waste of human resources, the 


conflict between peoples. 


Dr. Charles H. Nichols is Professo 


Hampton, 


THE NEGRO 


It is also true that our failure to 
achieve a sense of human fellowship 
is to be traced to the frightening aliena- 
tion which has overtaken so many sen- 
sitive spirits in our time. The com- 
plexity of our industrial society, the 
grinding effect of our money-grubbing, 
the threats of massive retaliation — in- 
deed the persistent cold war between 
man and man wherever our bellies have 
run away with our brain — give us in- 
creasingly a feeling of futility. But this 
struggle for the freedom and oppor- 
tunity of the human spirit is of the 
very essence of life itself. What intelli- 
gent, ethical men do is to devote them- 
selves systematically to the solution of 
their problems. I found the university 
teachers of Scandinavia speaking the 
same language as their counterparts 
in America. We clasped hands across 
the ocean, affirming the triumph of 
men and principles over oppression, 
greed and wrong. It was, for me, a 
heartening experience to find so many 
in Scandinavia. 


such men 


of English in Hampton Institute, 
Virginia. 
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4PPROACH TO NORGE, VA, 


NORGE IN VIRGINIA 


{1 Fragment of Scandinavian-American History 


By HEDIN BRONNER 


Photographs by 


NORGE. So reads the road-sign. And 
the traveler stops to rub his eyes and 
look again, well aware that the level 
fields, the 
suckle, 


removed 


tangled thickets of honey- 


and the blazing heat are fai 


from “gamle Norge med 
klippeborge” 
NORGE. SPEED LIMIT 35. This 


incongruous sign is to be found in 


James County, Virginia, just a few 
Williamsburg, 


on the old main road to Washineton. 


miles north of historic 
And the name of the straggling rural 
community here is no accident. as any 


one can see who will take the trouble 


the Author 


to walk up to the slight rise just off 
the road, and look behind the solitary 
white church that stands there guarded 
by a few tall and scraggly pines. For 
the families that rest in the cemetery 
all bear such names as Maakestad, Op- 
heim, Jensen, and Andersen. 

In Norge and the adjacent commu- 
there are 
more than fifty families of Norwegian 


nities Lightfoot and Toano 


and Danish descent, numbering at least 


150 persons—that is, between one 


fourth and one half the total popula- 


tion. This is a most unusual concen- 


tration of Scandinavians for the South, 
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and the question naturally arises why 


and how they came there. A search fo 


the answer takes us only a short while 


back in history. 

In 1896 the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad sent a man named Carl Mat 
“Land and Excursion 


tin Bergh as 


agent’ to sell land along its right-of- 


wav in Loano. Being ol 


hit 


Norwegian 
the 
placing advertisements in Scandinavian 


origin, Bergh upon idea ol 
newspapers of the Middle West, and in 
i8g8 he wrote a brochure in Norwegian 
telling of Scandinavian colonization in 
Virginia.' As a result, a number of 
families from the Minnesota and Wis- 
consin area —- Norwegians together with 
Danes 


The 


a man named Skriver, originally from 


a handful of were pursuaded 


to re-migrate. first to come were 


Andrew Flatten 
Flatten”, 
family named Rustad.? Bergh himsel! 


Kristiania, a certain 


known as “Farbron and a 
also moved to Toano, and although the 


precise year is not known, it is reason 


able to suppose that he was already on 


hand to receive the first settlers. 

By the end of the nineteenth century 
enough Scandinavians had arrived in 
Co- 


operative Association” ,to facilitate the 


the area to form a “River View 


sale of their farm products. On a 


Sunday afternoon in December 1808 


they met in the old colonial River View 
Mansion overlooking the James River, 
and there formed a Lutheran congre 


gation in the visiting 


presence ot a 


clergyman, who urged them to engage 


Carlton C. Qualey 
in the United States 
Norwegian-American 
1938 pp 209-210 

H. M. Gundersen 


Norwegian Settlement 


Northfield, 
Historical 


Minnesota 
Association, 


“Norge i Virginia 
Nordmanns-Forbundets Tidsskrift, January 
1935. Oslo, Nordmanns-Forbundet, p. 9 For 
some vears Gundersen regularly came to Norge 
from Brooklyn to conduct 
‘Qualey, op. cit. 


services.) 


VIRGINIA 


THE FIRST CHURCH ERECTED BY THI 
SCANDINAVIANS IN|: NORGE, NOW 
SERVING AS A PARISH HOUSI 


the services of a regular ministe 

pointing out that it would cost them 
“no more than some flour and pota 
‘4 In 


conscious of themselves as a community 


toes’ igoz they were sufhciently 


to give the name Norge to that part of 
Toano in which they were living,’ and 


this is the name ofhcially borne today 

by both the railroad stop and the post 

othce. 
It is understand what 


Middle West 


ern Scandinavians to move to Virginia. 


difficult to 


induced so many of the 


For all information on the history of the 
congregation of Our Saviour’s Evangelical Lu 
theran Church in Norge 
of friendly 
Osborne ¥ 


many 


an abundance 
Rey 


also 


and for 
assistance, | am indebted to 
Bruland, the present pastor. I 
thanks to the full-blooded Norwe 
vian postmistress of Norge, Mrs. Ellen Huck 
step, for her help in contacting knowledgeable 
residents of the 
Qualey, op. cit 


owe 


area 
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OUR SAVIOUR’S EVANGELICAI 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
NORGE, VA 


Ihe countryside, to be sure, had such 
attractive features as mild winters, ver- 
dant woods, and abundant rivers and 
streams. But with the disappearance of 
the old plantations, the once fertile and 
well-tilled lands had been largely re 
duced to small, soil-starved patches 
probably much inferior to the average 
Middle West. No doubt 


had its own distinctive reasons 


in the each 
family 
for wishing to leave its first (or even 
second) place of settlement and _ for 
expecting better things in Toano. At 
least one, for instance, had spent a few 
years in an unsuccessful project at 
Genesis, ‘Tennessee. 

Although many of the first settlers 
were second-generation Scandinavians, 
they undoubtedly used the language of 
their forefathers at the outset — with 
varying skill. They took it for granted 


that divine worship should be con- 
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ducted in the dominant Scandinavian 
tongue, Norwegian. Heeding the ad- 
vice of the clergyman who attended 


Rive 


tained a regular minister, the late Rev. 


then View meeting, they ob- 
O. J. Marken. ‘They also built a simple 
wooden church, which has since given 
way to a more handsome structure but 
still stands in good condition, now serv- 


ing as a parish house. Down through 


the years the pulpit has been occupied 


by a succession of Norwegian-American 
ministers bearing such names as Mo- 
Maakestad, 
Rolfsen and Gundersen, and although 


saker, Tweten, Grotheim, 
the services now are in English, even 
some of the younger folks can remem- 
ber hearing—and understanding—Nor- 
wegian in church during their child- 
hood. 
As in most Scandinavian-American 
communities, the church in Norge re- 
mains a persistent factor in fostering 
among the younger generations some 
oi the social coherence that character- 
ized the settlers. The present pastor of 
Our Lutheran 
Church, Rev. Osborne Y. Bruland, in- 


forms me that the confirmed member- 


Saviour’s Evangelical 


ship of the congregation is 130 and the 
Sunday School enrollment 118 — almost 
exclusively individuals of at least par- 
tial “Family 
Night” at the parish house is well- 


Scandinavian ancestry. 
attended by young and old alike. and 


no less than four lay 


organizations, 
such as the Ladies’ Aid, are rooted in 
this one small congregation. 

In some respects, however, Norge is 
becoming a native- 


rapidly typical 


American community. Visits to the 
Scandinavian countries have been the 
greatest rarity, and among the children 
and grandchildren of the first settlers 
the Norwegian and Danish languages 


have disappeared. It is undoubtedly 





significant that of the 


genealogical 
questionnaires that the present write! 
filty Norge 


households in 1956, only eleven were 


sent to nearly heads of 
returned —all by people in their six 
tics, seventies, and eighties. The inves- 
ligation as such was an outstanding 
failure, but it did at least serve to dem- 
onstrate that only the few surviving 
first settlers were sufficiently interested 
in their Scandinavian ancestry to make 
such a response. 

What my correspondents lacked in 
numbers, they made up for in then 
eagerness to help. Their replies fur- 


nished data on twenty-one people, 
counting spouses. Of their twenty-six 
adult offspring, only nine remain in 
the community, while seventeen have 
moved to larger cities of Virginia and 
Texas and 


California. Of the eighty-fow 


to such remote places as 
grand- 
parents, full names could not be re- 
membered for fifty-eight — no doubt a 
shocking figure back in the “old coun- 
try”, where interest in family relation- 
ships is so intense, but fairly good for 


immigrants who = are 


geographically 


twice removed from their ancestral 
parishes. It is interesting that of the 
twelve Danish grandparents involved, 
full names could be furnished for only 
two; but it would be most rash to at- 
tach special significance to this without 
supporting data. 

It is impossible in these few pages 
to recount the many interesting details 
of family history gleaned from the 
questionnaires. But the story of the 
late Alfred 


Benson, a retired railroad 


station agent who unfortunately passed 


away just two months after I visited 
him in 1956, may serve as a typical ex- 
ample. He first came to Norge in 1904 
from Green County, Wisconsin, to visit 
his aunt, who Carl 


was married to 


IN VIRGINIA 


4 GRAVESTONE IN THE FIRS1 
CEMETERY, OVERGROWN BY THEI 
QUICK-SPREADING VEGETATION 
OF VIRGINIA 


NORGI 


Martin 
Ohio 


years later he 


Bergh, the Chesapeake and 


agent mentioned earlier. Three 


returned to settle down, 
him. He 


bought some farm-land but soon gave 


bringing his mother with 
it up to work for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. In Norge he 


a girl whose parents, originally from 


met and married 
Hadeland and Opland, had settled in 
North Dakota but later 
health. 


father was Bjorn Olsen, a Valdres farm- 


moved to Ten 


nessee for reasons of Jenson’s 


er who came to Wisconsin as an adult 


His 
Ingeborg Bjérke, was also from Valdres, 


and died there in 1885. mother, 


the daughter of a well-known farmer, 
Baard Bagn, 


nearly 100 years old. In 


Jensen of who became 
the course ol 
my visit, the Bensons were kind enough 


to produce a thick folder of papers 
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THE VOLNEBERG GRAVESTONE 


NEXT TO 


and letters to show me a long 


poem 


written by a 


Valdres clergyman, ex 
tolling Baard Jensen's simple virtues. 
Although the 


old in the 


spelling that it had been typed in the 
United States. 


copy be 


appeared to 


fairly there was evidence 


Benson was unable to provide any 
information about Carl Martin Bergh 
except that had 


and 


he died some time 


He 
Norge, and 
none of the people I spoke to knew 
anything about him. Even the archives 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio, which 
kindly examined Public 
Relations Office of contain 
no 


between 1904 1907. is ap- 
parently not buried in 


were by the 
line, 


Bergh 


that 


information about 


or the 
Norge land project. 
A Norge can 


strangely haunting at times. With Rev. 


ramble 


through be 


Bruland as my guide, I once plunged 
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THE MORE RECENT CEMETER) 


THE PARISH HOUSI 


into a veritable forest primeval to find 
the remains 
half a 


overgrown 


of the first graveyard— 


dozen head-stones completely 


shrubs and 


with thorny 
We ol 
them, to find such inscriptions as the 
following still clearly 


creepers. cleared one or two 


legible: 


JOHAN ANDERSON 
sorn Sept. 16. 


Died May 8, 


1535 


1gob 


MARIA ANDERSON 
Born May 2 


Died Mar. 15, 


1532 


igi 


As we emerged from the tanglewood, 


picking ticks from our trouser-cuffs 


Rev. 
Bruland explained that this cemetery, 
lying 


Rive 


and wondering about chiggers 


midway between Norge and 


View Mansion, was soon aban- 
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doned in favor of a well-kept one to 


be found at the side of the parish 


directly the from 


house, road 


the 


across 


handsome Here we 


parsonage. 
continued our historical journey under 
more favorable circumstances, musing 
particularly over a fine black marble 
stone bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 

E. C. VOLNEBERG 
1 Norct 


April 5, 1840 


VaR Fop1 


Dod June 26, 1910 


VELSIGNET VARE Dir MIND! 
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Somehow the mixed language of this 
tombstone seems to epitomize the whole 
community of Norge, an embodiment 
of a great chapter in the cultural his 
tory of both the United States and 
Scandinavia. It is a pity that it has not 
Isolated 


been exhaustively chronicled. 


as it is from other Scandinavian com 


munities, Norge offers unique op 
portunities for sociological study, and 
it is to be hoped that one of the learned 
societies will undertake such a project 
before the story of each settler-family 


is lost in the tanglewood of oblivion. 


Hedin Bronner taught Norwegian language and literature at the Universit) 


of Chicago and has contributed 


American, Norwegian 


articles on 
and Iceland 


Scandinavian 
publications—among 


subjects to 
them ‘THE 


Review. He is now serving in Germany as Director of the Kiel “Amerika 


Haus”, 


official U.S. cultural center for Schleswig-Holstein. 





SCANDINAVIAN UNITY: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


A Report on the Columbia University Conference on Scandinavia 


By JOHN H. WUORINEN 


N JANuARY 30, 1957, some eighty 


Americans and Scandinavians, 


drawn from a wide 


range of 
met in New 
York for the first Columbia University 
The Con- 


ference, co-sponsored by the University 


activities and interests, 


Conference on Scandinavia. 


and The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, had as its subject “Scandinavian 
Unity: Problems and Prospects.” 

The 
comed on behalf of the University by 
Vice-President John Allen Krout, and 


was opened by the present writer, who 


Conference was cordially wel- 


briefly touched upon the meaning and 
The Con- 
proceeded to its 


importance of the occasion. 
ference thereupon 
labors in the congenial quarters of the 
Men’s Faculty Club, where it divided 
three Round Each 


forenoon afternoon ses 


into Tables. 


met 
both in and 


sions. A. brief the day's 


summary ol 
endeavors and an address by President 
Raymond The 


Foundation 


Dennett of American- 


Scandinavian were pres- 


ented at the 


evening session which 


closed the Conference. A luncheon, a 
social hour—frankly, a cocktail hour! 


that 
preceded the evening session were also 


in the afternoon and a dinne 
important parts of the day’s agenda. 
The topic of the first Round Table 
Unity: The His- 
that of the second. 
“The Scandinavian States and Foreign 
Affairs”; that of the third, 


dinavian Unity: Economic 


was “Scandinavian 


torian’s View”: 
“Scan- 
and Social 


Mr. Ray- 
Hans 
Zetterberg of Columbia served as dis- 


Factors and Circumstances.” 


mond Dennett and Professor 
cussion leaders of the second and third 
tables, while the writer served in that 
capacity at the “historical” table. 

It is clear that each of the above topics 
represents an outstanding and signifi- 
cant aspect of the general subject of 
Scandinavian Unity. Ideally, the topics 
should have been considered consecu- 
tively, beginning with historical back- 
ground, continuing with a discussion 
of, say, foreign relations, and closing 
with a survey of the broader economic 
and other facts and circumstances that 
furnish the basis of present-day Scan- 


dinavian 


cooperation. In order to 


achieve the continuity and _ logical 
approach suggested by such a program, 
a three-day conference would have been 
required. In a single-day conference, it 
was necessary to telescope the topics 
into three separate and simultaneous 


Round 


the duration of its session, independ- 


Tables, each functioning, for 


ently of the others. 


Some of the difficulty inherent in 
this procedure was overcome by using 


part of the hour for the 


luncheon 
presentation, by the discussion leaders 
of the three Round 


summaries of the papers and the dis- 


lables, of brief 
cussions at the sessions over which they 
had presided. It was thus possible to 
afternoon sessions 


learn, before the 


began. what had transpired during the 
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forenoon and to sense the trend that 
the afternoon meetings were likely to 
follow. 

In recording and summarizing the 
the 
conclusion 


achievements of Conterence, one 
the that the 
papers presented were of an exception- 


is driven to 


ally high order, and that their authors 
had succeeded, to an unusual degree, in 
discharging the obligation implied by 


the invitation to 


acceptance of the 
the 
Henry S. Commager, Professor of His- 


tory at Amherst and Adjunct Professor 


address 


Conterence. Professor 


of History at Columbia, presented the 
“Historian’s View” of the Scandinavian 
unity problem. He pointed out that 
Americans find it dificult to understand 
the European problem of unity because 
in our eyes fragmentation of the kind 
that Europe illustrates seems abnormal. 
In Europe, fragmentation is normal. 
\s regards Scandinavia, where past de- 
velopments extending over generations 
have produced many cohesive as well 
as divisive forces, a marked degree of 
unity has been achieved along many 
lines. In Professor Commager’s view, 


today’s Scandinavian 


cooperation 1s 
largely non-political, and while com- 
mon danger has made for unity, the 
Scandinavian choices regarding NATO 
show that it has not sufficed to eradicate 
trends that perpetuate national partic- 
ularism. As recent 
achievements or present-day tendencies, 
the Nordic 


1953, it now comprises Denmark, Fin- 


regards specific 


Council—established in 


land, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden 
was singled out as the most significant 


instrument of cooperation. Professor 


Commager also registered the impres- 


sion that a good many current endeav- 
ors on behalf of unity might be called 
“non-intellectual,” 


meaning thereby 


that they appeared not to be sustained 
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by the kind of effort and commitment 


normally associated with universities, 
churches, teachers’ organizations and 
the like—a view not supported by some 
of the conclusions put forth at the othe 
Round 

The Pro- 
fessor Commager’s paper showed that 


the group at Round Table I was more 


Tables. 


discussion that followed 


attracted to a consideration of recent, 
rather than to historical, developments. 
The present meaning and_potential- 
ities of the Nordic Council; the emer- 
gence of a growing body of common 
social and other legislation that has 
created something like a genuine shar- 
ing of rights and privileges usually 
associated with the concept of citizen- 
ship (justifying, seemingly, the con- 
clusion that the beginnings of ‘‘com- 
mon citizenship” are emerging); the in- 
the related 
activities of such organizations as the 


fluence of cultural and 
Norden Association; and the meaning 
and significance of Scandinavian trends 
for Europe as a whole, were among 
the subjects that tended to crowd his- 
torical analyses and, in fact, largely 
monopolized the closing stages of the 
discussion. 

A provocative and challenging dis- 
Mr. Max 
Jakobson’s paper on the Scandinavian 


cussion was provided by 


states and foreign affairs.! 
the 
shown a great deal of unity even in the 
field of foreign policy, Mr. Jakobson 


Noting that 


while Scandinavian states have 


*Mr. Jakobson is Attaché at the 
Embassy of Finland in Washington, D.C. A 
newspaper man by profession, he is the author 
of an excellent book which, it is to be hoped, 
will soon 


Press 


appear in English translation as 
The Winter War of the Diplomats. While this 
work deals primarily with the first phase of 
the Russo-Finnish war, its author displays 
enviable mastery of the broader aspects of the 
diplomatic and international 


cedents of the war. 


relations ante- 
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pointed out that the lack of unity is 
even more obvious if the word is used 
as it normally is employed in the con- 
This lack of 


unity is often seen, especially by ob- 


text of foreign affairs. 


servers outside Scandinavia, in the fact 
that there is no Scandinavian alliance. 
Yet the absence of an alliance binding 
the four nations together—both before 
1939 and since 1945—is not difficult to 
understand. There has been no real 
agreement between the four as to where 
the danger to their security lies; there 
has been no readily recognizable com- 
Before 1939, it 


USSR that meant danger to Finland; 


mon was the 


enemy. 
to Denmark. Germany was the poten- 
tial enemy; Sweden was unable to de- 
cide which of the two dictatorships 
and Norway 
apparently felt that neither need be 
Since 1949, Norway and Den- 
NATO and Sweden and 


Finland outside suggest widely diver- 


was most to be feared; 
feared. 
mark inside 
gent views regarding the demands of 
national security in the West-East con- 
flict. Norway and Denmark have been 
intent on retroactively 
1940; Sweden has 


abandon a 


deterring 
Hitler’s invasion of 
not desired to neutrality 
policy that has been successful in the 
past; Finland has hewn to a neutrality 
line since 1945—as she had done before 
1939 


urity as they have come to be spelled 


because of considerations of sec- 


out by the events of the past decade 
and a half. 

The 
Scandinavia since 1949 has been, how- 
The 


Danish and Norwegian decision not to 


seemingly hopeless split of 


ever, more apparent than real. 


allow foreign troops in their territories 
in time of peace means a limitation in 
commitment that has considerable 
psychological and political significance, 


and it brings them closer to Sweden 
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and Finland than would be the case 
if no such limitation had been written 
into the bond. Also, the emergence of 
the Nordic Council some two years ago 
as an organization fully representative 
of the five nations (Iceland is a mem- 
ber), dedicated to lines and fields of 
endeavor that promise an ever wider 
base for continuing common concerns, 
means that the lack of unity in the 
field of alliance arrangements has not 
prevented solid and rewarding coopera- 
tion along a broad front. Thus Scan- 
sense invites com- 


British 
unity 


dinavia today in a 


parison with the 


Common- 


wealth—while its is not easy to 


define or describe in detail, it is none 


the less real and a factor that no stu- 


dent of Scandinavian foreign policy 


problems can afford to ignore. 

An equally rewarding contribution 
was made at Round Table III, devoted 
to a and 


consideration of economic 


social factors and circumstances relat- 


ing to Scandinavian unity. The paper 
was presented by Dr. Hans B. Thorelli, 
at present connected with the General 
The title of 


this paper, “Economic and Social Co- 


Electric Company. very 


operation—Fission, Fusion or Fashion?” 
served notice on the participants that 
this able young economist would com- 
bine the light touch with a serious 
analysis of his important subject. 

Dr. Thorelli began with a summary 
of the history of Scandinavian economic 
cooperation, tracing the alternating 
periods of “fission and fusion’ which 
resulted from political and foreign 
policy differences of the individual na- 
tions. It was brought out that spon- 
taneous, unplanned cooperation had 
furnished the basis for the planned co- 
After de 


scribing the formation of the Nordic 


operation of the early years. 


Council, its activities were described. 
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They are largely investigatory and 


issue as legislative measures only if the 
recommendations of the Council! are 
enacted as laws by the separate national 
parliaments. The steps taken to date 


io 6©create) a common. Scandinavian 


listed, and Dr. Thorelli 


that a 


market were 


offered the surmise common 


market would represent a first step 


towards political integration (along 
federal and not unitary lines, presum- 
ably). In his opinion, present circum- 
stances indicated a fifty-fifty chance that 
become a 


market would 


The 


common 


a Common 


reality. relation of the Scan- 


dinavian market to the rest 
of Europe was also delineated and the 
the 


toward European economic integration 


implications — of post-war trend 
noted. 

afternoon session of the 
lable, Dr. Thorelli 


has been achieved since the turn 


In the 
Round 


what 


outlined 
of the century to establish a common 
Scandinavian labor market. Something 
like a dozen different conventions and 
establish a body of 


agreements that 


common legislation were listed 
Ihe fields covered by 


include health 


sor ial 


and analyzed. 


this legislation insult 


ance, workmen's compensation, unem- 
relief 


ployment pensions, children’s 


allowances, poor relief, assistance to 


needy mothers, invalidity insurance and 
the like. 


legislation affecting checks, laws of sales, 


Also, the area of common civil 


contracts, maritime laws, insurance, 


payments of alimony, etc.. has been 


steadily broadened and has come to 


mean a degree of Scandinavian integra- 
that 
actually existing between the states in 


tion greater in these fields than 


the United States. 
With special reference to the com- 
labor 


mon market problem, it was 


pointed out that actually Scandinavian 
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workers have made only very limited 


use of the opportunity to seek employ- 


ment in a neighboring country. In 


Sweden, for instance, only some 4 pel 


cent of the total labor force is non 


Swedish (Sweden has the largest pro- 


portion of workers from the othe 


Scandinavian lands). The general im- 


mobility of labor, 


factors, 
lack of 


economic ad- 


language 


housing shortages, and the 


“excitement” and real 


vantage in moving to a nearby country, 


as against, for instance, emigrating 


to the United States, were suggested 
as factors explaining the present mod- 


est dimensions of the common labor 


market. 
At the evening session, Mr. Raymond 
Dennett presented a review of “The 


United States and Scandinavia.” He 


offered the observation that our rela- 


tions 


with the Scandinavian nations 


frequently illustrate the tendency to 


ignore our triends and to become con- 
cerned and knowledgeable about the 
countries that are actual on potential 
enemies. One ol the consegucnces ol 
inclination is that the 


this general 


Scandinavian countries are normally 


taken fon 


eranted by the Americans 


and that active interest in them is all 
shown by 


Mr. 
Dennett made a specially telling point 


too often limited to that 


those 3) | 


Scandinavian descent. 


in stating that in this relatively re 


stricted interest the main emphasis 


tends to be on linguistics and literature, 


while solid and basic teaching and 


research in politics, economics and 
social developments and conditions—in 


field of 
is largely neglected. 


a word, the broad the social 
sciences 

This one-sided interest is especially 
that 


Scandinavian experience and accom- 


regrettable because of the fact 


plishment in the social science fields 
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have been ouistanding in many ways. 
In foreign relations, for instance, these 
countries have shown a_ remarkable 
acceptance of and have exercised ex- 
traordinary leadership in the applica- 
the that 


connection between rights and obliga- 


tion ol concept there is a 


tions. This was repeatedly demon- 
strated during the years before 19539, 
and has again been impressively shown 
during their years of membership in 
the UN. 


come the authors of a veritable revolu- 


These nations have also be- 


tion, both as experimenters and prod- 
fields of 
creative arts, to say nothing of music. 


ucers, in several practical 

It is thus clear that there is ample 
reason for contending that the why’s 
and wherefore’s of these achievements 
in leadership eminently deserve Ameri- 
What 


the life. the culture, the economy, the 


can interest and study. is it in 


political institutions—or the combina- 


these—of the nations of the 


that 


tion of 
North 
high place in the Western culture area? 


accounts for their present 

Mr. Dennett did not attempt to give 
an answer to this or related questions. 
He did, however, offer a thought in his 
closing remarks which contains both 
an important suggestion and a genuine 
challenge. Noting that there “is almost 
literally nothing—or at most there is 
very litthe—which offers any really basic 
attempt to answer these questions,” he 
that it 
University 


stated seemed to him “that a 


such as Columbia and a 
Foundation such as ours should encour- 
age and stimulate” research and teach- 


ing programs on Scandinavia “which 
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extend beyond the merely linguistic and 
literary and attempt to get at the roots 
of societies that have given forth such 
remarkable leadership.” 
Considerations of space allow only a 
few reflections 


upon the significance 


and results of the Conference. One is 
that the Conference was exceptionally 
well attended, especially in view of the 


fact that 


it was only very modestly 


publicized. Another is that the partici- 
pants in the program and the groups 
whom they addressed managed to reach 
and sustain a very high level of interest 
in the topics discussed. A third is that 
there seemed to be full and unqualified 
acceptance of the notion, well expressed 
by Mr. Dennett, that the time has come 
to proceed, if at all possible, to the 
establishment of an Institute or a Scan- 
dinavian Area Study Program, devoted 
to a continuing and serious study of the 
nations of the North. 

seem to be the 


Columbia would 


natural home for such an Institute or 
Study Program. It appears certain that 
the Conference membership would sup- 


port the proposal both for a House 


and an Institute, and it is probably 


not too optimistic to say that the idea 
would be widely accepted in the gen- 
eral American community if properly 
presented. Finally, the Conference 
membership seemed to be unanimously 
of the opinion that a second Confer- 
ence on Scandinavia, in the near future, 


is a must. 


*'The words quoted are taken from Mr. 


Dennett's summary of his dinner address, 


Professor John H. Wuorinen has been a member of Columbia’s Department 
of History since 1924 and has served as its Chairman for the past eight 
years. During the last war, he was Chief of the Scandinavian-Baltic Section, 
Office of Strategic Services. At the Conference, he presided as its Director. 
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By LOUIS H. 


arl Linné, the greatest botanist 
of all time and picturesquely 
called the “King of the Flow- 
ers”, was born in a little country par- 


Rashult 


in southern Sweden between 


sonage at in the Province of 
Smaland 
the hours of midnight and one o'clock 
of May 23. 1707. He was christened six 
days later. The Christian name Karl, 
or Carl] in its English form, is a common 
one in Sweden and was still more fre- 
quently given to a child in 1707 when 
Charles XII was in the tenth year of 
his reign. 

There is an old rhyme that con- 
fidently predicts the character and fu- 
ture of a child according to the day 
of the week on which it was born. The 
verse is as follows: 

Monday's child is full of grace, 

Tuesday's child is fair of face, 

Wednesday's child has far to go, 

Thursday's child is full of woe, 

Friday's child must work for a living, 

Saturday's child is loving and giving, 

But the child 

Sabbath day, 


that is born on the 
Is bonny and bright and good alway. 
That e2grd 1707 


Wednesday so the child had “far to 


night in was on 


go”. The rimed prediction was justified 


for the helpless infant from the poor 
curate’s home 


was to go very far in- 
deed and become one of the world’s 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The 250th an 
niversary of the birth of Linnaeus ts 
being celebrated this year in Sweden 
and many other parts of the world. 
See pg. this 
REVIEW. 


205 of issue of the 


RODDIS 


greatest scientists and to have honors 


heaped upon him by his own and 


many other lands. 
The geographic and topographic en- 


vironment from which a great man 
comes is always of interest. Smaland is 
province little 
the taken 
generations of hard 


peasantry. The 


an agricultural with 


fields stones 


walled in by 
from the land by 
working country re 
minds one of the stone fences and rocky 
fields of New England. The province 
has supplied more emigrants to the 
United States than any other part of 
Sweden, and “America fever” led many 
a young man and woman to leave “poo 
Smaland”. The province is dotted with 
Rashult the 


shore of one of these, and the ground 


shining lakes. stood on 
in front of the parsonage sloped down 
to the water’s edge. It was this hard 
hard the North, and 
the 
Charles XII, that produced the great- 
\ris 


soil, climate of 


hard times following wars of 
5 


est philosophic naturalist from 


totle until Darwin. 
On the gist of June in 1709, when 
Carl 


years 


was only 
old, the moved to 
rectory at Stenbrohult, his father 


a litthle more than two 
family the 
hav 
ing just been promoted from curate to 
rector. The new home was only about 
a mile from the old one and situated 
in equally beautiful surroundings. Lin- 
naeus, throughout his long and busy 
life, never forgot the lovely lake shore 
home of his childhood. In one of his 
descriptions of it he says, “The parish 
with the 
delightful plants which Sweden displays 


for it lies near the lake Moéckeln, which 


of Stenbrohult is furnished 
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LINNAEUS AT THE AGE OF 30 


This is the earliest known portrait and was probably made in 1730 


It is the work of an unknown artist 
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mile and 
three quarters in length almost touch- 
ing the foundations of the church. The 


level farm lands surround the church 


here extends in a bay of a 


on all sides except on the west where 
Mockeln displays its limpid waters. A 
littke way off to the south fine beech 
woods are visible, the high hill Taxas 
to the north the 
side of the lake to the west. On 


the east 


and Mockelsniis on 
other 


are coniferous woods shelter- 


ing the fields from the north winds; to 
the east and south are pleasant fields 


and leafy trees.” 

From this description it is not sur- 
prising that Linnaeus, in whom the 
love of nature was so marked a charac- 
teristic, looked 
back with longing to his beautiful lake 


should have so often 
shore home. When sick and lonely, in 
foreign lands, in the midst of anxieties 
and labors, its memories cheered him, 
and when aged and dying, almost the 
last word he wrote was “Stenbrohult”, 
the happy home of his boyhood. 
The name of the father of the little 
boy destined to be one of the world’s 
Nils 


Linné. His last name was derived from 


greatest men Was Ingemarson 


a large basswood or linden that 


the 


tree 


stood nea family homestead of 
Linnegaarden or “Linden Farm”. Othe 
branches of the family had the names 
of Tiliander and Lindelius, all 
ing the 
name of which is Tilia. It seems fitting 


that a 


com, 


from the 


basswood, botanic 


botanist should be named _ for 
a tree and so handsome a one as the 
linden. The linden is widely distributed 
over most of northern Europe and gives 
the 


its name to one ol 


most famous 
streets in the world, Unter den Linden, 
The bur 


geniev in the Memoirs of a Sportsman 


in Berlin. Russian novelist 


mentions that on abandoned 


estates 


where the buildings are gone or in 
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ruins, the groves and avenues of bass- 
woods persist and show the sites of 
“On- 
ly the lindens have thriven gloriously 


the former habitations. He says: 


as of yore, and now, surrounded by 


tilled fields, proclaims to our volatile 
race ‘our fathers and brethren departed 
this life’. A 


linden. Its leaves are small, its mighty 


most beautiful tree is the 


boughs spread out widely in all direc- 


tions, beneath them reigns eternal 


shadow.” 
Although his name was Linné, and 


later when he was ennobled 


the aris- 


tocratic “von” was prefixed to it, the 


botanist is almost universally 


the 


great 


known by Latinized form, “Lin- 


naeus”. His father was a poor country 


minister who had married his rector’s 
eldest daughter. Her name was Chris- 
tina Brodersonia. Thus Linnaeus had 
a double clerical descent and joins a 
long list of ministers’ sons who have 
this world. It is 


that 


made their mark in 


a remarkable fact more great 


men have come from families of the 


ministry than those of any other pro- 
fession or calling. Even the log-cabin 
boys of America, headed by Abraham 
Lincoln. are less numerous in the halls 
of fame than the sons of the parsonage. 
The father, Nils 
at Jonsboda in 1674. The mother was 
1688; so the 


time ol 


Linnaeus, was born 


born in parents were 


respectively at the marriage 


thirty-two and seventeen years of age 


and thirty-three and eighteen when 


] he 


was an only child; the mothe 


then 


famous son was born. father 


was the 


eldest of four children, a boy and 


three girls. 
The father is described as an active, 
conscientious, and religious man of a 
cheerful and optimistic temperament. 
He was quite thrifty and supplemented 
the scanty income of a 


country pastol 
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by gardening and fruit growing. He 
had a marked predilection for these 
occupations, and his fondness for flow- 
ers and gardening are interesting traits 
in view of the that he the 
father of the most famous of all bota- 
nists. Nils Linné did not die until 1748; 


fact was 


so he lived to see his son regarded as 
The mother 
died in 1733 when the eldest son was 
twenty-four age. She is de- 


scribed by Linnaeus as “quick and ac- 


a celebrated naturalist. 


years of 


tive”. She bore an excellent reputation 


as a housewife, loved both at home 
and in the parish. Besides Carl she had 
four other children, three girls and a 
boy. 


These were Anna Maria born in 


1710; Sophia Juliana in 1714; Samuel 
in 1718; and Emerentia in 1723. All 
grew up and married. The vigor and 
prolificacy of the stock is shown by the 
number of children in the next genera- 
tion. had five chil- 
dren; his sisters Anna and Sophia each 
ten; his 


Linnaeus himself 
Samuel 
The total 
Nils 
Brodersonia 


brother 


twelve; and 


Emerentia four. number of 


grandchildren of 


Linnaeus and 


Christina was thus forty- 
one. 

There are always numerous stories 
of the infancy and childhood of famous 
men, a good many usually of very du- 
bious authenticity. In the case of Lin 
naeus there are two accounts that 
well The 


interest in 


are 


attested. first was that he 


showed an flowers from 
early childhood, and that when fretful 
would become quiet if given a flower 


as a plaything. He also had a special 


desire for information regarding plants 


and often questioned his father about 


them. The elder Linnaeus as has been 


said, was himself much interested in 


horticulture and 


gardening and im 
parted his knowledge of these subjects 


to his eager young pupil. When only 
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six or seven years of age the boy laid 
out a litthe garden and had in it a 
sample of every plant in his father’s 
larger garden. 

His formal education was also begun 
under his father when the boy was 
about four years old. He was not only 
taught the alphabet and to read and 
write his native tongue, but, as was 
the custom when a university educa- 
tion was contemplated, he began the 
study of Latin, religion, geography, and 
the When he was 
seven years old, a relative, John Tili- 


ander, who was employed as a curate, 


use of numbers. 


took charge of much of the instruction. 
He was an austere, somewhat morose 
man, whose notions of discipline and 
teaching were unenlightened, and who 
was not very well suited to be a teacher. 
Particularly as the mentor of a highly 
gifted child who already showed the 
trend of his genius a 


worse choice 


could not have been made. To the end 
of his days Linnaeus detested this rela- 
tive 


and mentions his 


dislike in his 
Perhaps the _blackest 


mark against this tutor was his belief 


autobiography. 


that the boy was not enough of a stu- 
dent to qualify for the university, the 
ministry, or any of the learned profes- 
sions, and should be apprenticed to 
some manual trade such as a carpenter, 
tailor, or shoemaker. As 


the 


was to be 
expected, bitterly 
disappointed, as most parents are when 
they receive poor reports of a child's 
progress in 


father 


parents were 


school. Fortunately 


the 


had a insight into the 


better 
situation and he sought another coun- 
selor. 

Every physician must take pleasure 
in the fact that it was a medical man, 
Dr. John Rothman, the district physi- 
cian of Vaxj6, “Provincial Medicus”, 
as was his formal Latin title, who ex- 
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RASHULT, 


pressed the belief that the young Lin 


nueus would 


distinguish himself in 
medicine and the natural sciences. The 
father had come to consult Dr. Roth- 
man about his health but also told him 
of the tutor’s unfavorable opinion of 
Carl's scholarship and to ask his advice 
on that matter as well. Rothman, who 
was a friend of the family as well as its 
medical knew the and 
pointed out that he had abilities of a 
high order and with interest in natural 
history might go far in that field. On 
the other hand, to make him study 
theology was to try to fit a square peg 
He offered to take 
the boy into his own home and tuto1 


adviser, boy 


in a round hole. 


him in science in preparation to enter 
the university to study medicine. This 
offer was gladly accepted and in Sep- 
tember 1714, when Carl was just seven 
years of age he was taken to Vaxj6 by 
his father. The distance from Stenbro- 
hult was about thirty-five miles and 
they stopped at Aringsas, a halfway 
point to Vaxjé. and had their noonday 
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meal with Professor Lars Johansson 


Humerus, a cousin of Carl's 


mother. 


He was a professor at Lund University 
and recommended that the boy be sent 
there when he had completed his sec 


ondary education. He seems to have 
offered to have him stay at his house 
if he came to Lund, and this gave some 
encouragement to the possibility of a 
university education in spite of poverty. 

Vaxj6 had at that time only about 
two thousand inhabitants but must 
have at first seemed quite a city to a 
country boy like Carl. It was a pros 
perous little place with a fine old 
church built in the early years of the 
fourteenth century and the Gramma 
school was well known and had ove 
two hundred Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, religion, history, and the 
Swedish language were the principal 
subjects taught as preliminary to the 
gymnasium or upper school where these 


same subjects were continued in a mor« 


scholars. 


advanced way. In the studies prescribed 


Carl at first made only moderate prog 
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ress. He was three years advancing into 


the next form so that some of ow 
jokes about many years in one grade 
might have been applied to him. What 
was a serious matter at that time was 
his lack of proficiency in the classical 
languages. As a result, the view that 
he was not suited for the ministry o1 
a learned profession was again ex- 
pressed by some of his instructors. But 
Linnaeus now had not only Dr. Roth- 
man but a young instructor, Gabriel 
Hook, and Daniel Lannerus, who came 
to Vaxj6 in 1719 to be Rector of the 
school, on his side and ready to recom- 
he would make his mark 


mend that 


both as a scientist and as a medical 
man. 

Ihe importance of this period at 
Vaxj6 has not been sufficiently stressed 
by most of the biographers of Linnaeus. 
In the first place, he was there from 
1714 to 1727, a period of thirteen years, 
although his vacations were spent at 
Stenbrohult. He had 


young child to manhood and had re- 


grown from a 


ceived his entire secondary education 
and preparation for the university at 
Vaxj6. His physical, mental, and _ per- 
sonality patterns were set there in a 


His 


physician and botanist had been deter- 


firm mold. future career as a 
mined; all thought of the ministry had 
been abandoned. Although he had no 
reputation as a classical scholar, he 
nevertheless had acquired a working 
knowledge of both Greek and Latin. 
There were other events that must have 
affected his personal life. He was con 
firmed at Vaxjo’s church by the bishop 
in the confirmation class of 1723. In 
had 
born. On the midyear holidays of 1727 
Carl brought home with him his former 


1718 his brother Samuel been 


tutor, Gabriel Hook, who later married 


Carl's sister Anna. 


Ihe two great developments of the 
Vaxj6 period were undoubtedly the 
increase of his knowledge in natural 
history and the unfolding of his talents 
in this field. While genius is an in- 
herent quality apart from its surround- 
the 
Stratford-on-Avon would be _ poets! - 


ings — otherwise all children at 
opportunity for its development is nec- 
essary, and this the period at Vaxjé 
gave him. By the time he was sixteen 
years old Carl had a remarkable her- 
barium that included nearly every plant 
of the locality. He also made an exten- 
sive collection of insects, birds, small 
mammals, and of fishes, and amphib- 
ians. He would have done this without 
encouragement or even in the face of 
discouragement. He was, however, as- 
sisted by the approbation and assistance 
of both Dr. Rothman and Rector Lan- 
nerus. We know that it was the forme 
who placed in the hands of Linnaeus 
Elements of 


a copy of Tournefort’s 


Botany. This book was one of the best 
vexts then available. Originally pub- 


lished in 1694 it contained 450 fine 


copper plates and a classification of 


over ten thousand species. These were 


divided into twenty-two main groups. 


An enlarged edition was published in 
1700 under the title /nstitutiones Rei 
likely 


naeus became familiar with both books. 


Herbariea, and it is that Lin- 


It was almost certainly his introduction 
to an orderly classification of the plant 


kingdom by a great botanist, for, 


though Tournefort had many faults, 


particularly as a morphologist, he was 


an ardent student and collector, and 


his books contained an immens¢ 


They 
helped to open the door of the plant 


amount of authentic information. 


world for the young Linnaeus. It 


would be interesting to know just what 
other books on botany and natural his- 
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Statue by Carl Eldh 
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tory were available to Linnaeus in Dr. 
Rothman’s library. Possibly the Prodro- 
mus Historie Generalis Plantarum ot 
Pierre Magnol, 
used the 


lournefort’s teacher, 


who in this book first term 
“family” to describe groups of plants 
with definite relationships. His Novus 


Character Plantarum, in which he clas- 


sifies plants according to the position 


of the calyx, was not printed until 1720, 
five years after his death, but may also 
have been one of the Doctor’s books. 
It is quite likely that Ray’s great His 
toria Plantarum was in Rothman’s li- 
brary. We know that Linnaeus studied 
the introduction of this book with the 
this 
The 


botanists, 


utmost attention, but whether at 
not know. 
other 
such as Caesalpino, Morison, Bauhin, 


time or later we do 


many references to 
and Camerarius, all of whom had some 


influence on the later work of Lin- 
naeus, must have drawn his attention 
to them though probably he had not 
the time nor their publications at hand 
during these early days. 

were all written in 


These books 


Latin, as were all scientific books at 
that time. This brings out the second 
important development in Linnaeus 
during the years at Vaxj6. It was here 
he acquired the knowledge of Latin 
Greek 


educated man. Though he never be- 


and then necessary for every 
came a Classical scholar of any distinc- 
tion, he did have the facility needed 
in teaching, writing, and in the de- 
velopment of scientific nomenclature. 
His Latin, while often not meeting a 
purist’s standards was vigorous and 
laconic; indeed his descriptions of 
plants and animals for use in classifi- 
cation and identification are the models 
largely followed by botanists and zo- 
ologists since his time. Such a knowl- 


edge of Latin was a necessity when 
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not only nearly all scientific books were 
in that language but all communica- 
tion in writing or speaking was in 
Latin. It was used in the letters be- 
tween scientists, in the deliberation of 
learned societies, in diplomacy, and in 
treaties and other official documents. 
It thus answered the purpose of an in 
ternational language for educated men 
everywhere and there is a question if 
the decay of this usage was not a bad 
thing. The remnants of the custom re- 
main in the prescription which the un- 
thinking deplore and would abolish, 
and in the law courts. Fortunately, al- 
so, our technical vocabularies are still 
based on the classical tongues and can 
be understood by the educated person 
in any country. The zoologist in Eng- 
uses the same scien- 
the 


English physician's Latin prescription 


land or Germany 


tific name for an animal; and 


is read alike by French, Italian, Ger- 
The 
suitability of Latin and Greek 


man, or Russian pharmacists. 
ereatel 
for the making of compound words 
of a descriptive character and derived 
from a parent stem made them ideal 
for the language of science and tech- 
nology. 

The knowledge of Greek possessed 
by Linnaeus was also more practical 
than scholarly, but, as with Latin, he 
read and wrote it with ease. His diary 
and many of his notes were written in 
Greek 
use of it to express intimate thoughts. 


and indeed he shows a fluent 


His brief and staccato autobiography 
was in this language as were many 
pathetic comments upon himself and 


his condition in old age and illness. 


The end of the Vaxj6 period came 


on May with a farewell dinner 


— 
1, 1727, 


to Linnaeus, attended not only by 


teachers and fellow students but a 
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number of the other people of the 
town, showing the esteem in which he 
was held. He no doubt received at this 


time testimo- 


the recommendation or 
nial written by the Principal of the 
Rector Krok. This 
always given students 
about to enter the university. ‘here 


Gymnasium, was 


a document 


has been criticism by some of the biog- 
that 
and extravagant 
praise of the young student. It must 
be remembered that it intended 


to give a good impression of the can- 


raphers of Linnaeus the letter 


contained unusual 


was 
didate and that the language was such 


as was commonly employed in these 
formal recommendations. Certainly the 


final part of the statement is simple 


and direct. It is quoted here so that 
the reader may form his own opinion 
of it. “Therefore I recommend to you, 
Rector Magnificus, and to your patron- 
age, your favor and good will, this 
well-behaved youth and obligingly and 
obediently beg you, on the ground of 
your friendly graciousness to all who 
are noble, discreet and virtuous, pray- 
ing you to take him under your guar- 
dianship and comfort him with you 
favor. Your benevolent and _ paternal 
tenderness he will never forget, remem- 
brance of it will ever be retained, so 
I, as long as I live, will offer up pious 
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wishes for your welfare.” 

Armed with this official expression 
of the good opinion of his teachers, 
Carl returned to Stenbrohult to spend 
the summer in rest, botanizing, and 
some study for his entrance examina- 


tions tor the 


university. Iwo things 
were also finally decided during this 
time at home. First, any idea of enter- 
ing the ministry was completely aban- 
doned, and second, it was decided that 
he would go to the University of Lund 
rather than Upsala. One of the reasons 
for the choice of Lund was that Dean 
Bonde Humerus was a remote relation. 


this, Hook, 


Carl's future brother-in-law, was an in- 


In addition to Gabriel 
structor at Lund. Canon Humerus was 
a man of some means who had hinted 
that he would assist Carl if he came to 
Lund, so it this famous old 
university that he went, leaving home 


was to 


on the 14th of August, 1727, and ar- 
riving at Lund three days later. His 
childhood and youth were over, and 
the preliminary education that pro- 
vided him with some of the tools for 
further development was completed. 
There is also ne doubt that many of 
the ideas that were to constitute some 
of the the field 


of natural history were already taking 


greatest advances in 


shape in his mind. 


Dr. Louis H. Roddis has contributed a number of articles on Linnaeus to 
The Review. He is now working on a book-length biography of the Swedish 
botanist, and the present article is an abridgment of the first chapter. 





GRAY SNOW 


A STOR) 


OF ICELAND 


$y MEKKIN S. PERKINS 


{UTHOR’S 
story 


NOTE: The 
is based on an actual and ver) 
tragic event, the eruption of the Ice 
landic 


pre sent 


volcano Askja in March 1875. 
This eruption was unusual in many 
ways and its effects were far-reaching. 
It was the only eruption of this vol- 
cano to affect 


inhabited 


areas, and 


the areas devastated were enormous. 
The 


started a 


eruption and its 


aftermath 
wave of emigration to 
{merica. Emigration had already be 
gun on a small scale, but the period 
from 1876 to 1890 was the era of the 


great exodus. 


N EAsTeER MONDAY morning in 
the year 1875, Einar sat on the 
edge of his bed. He was study- 


ing his catechism, at the time 


~ 


same 
cocking an ear for a conversation that 
came from the room of his parents on 
the wall. 


the other side of 


“The Lord be praised!” his mother 
said. “He 

“The 
mitted, “but in the 
black. It is frightening! 
I seen the like!” 

At this, Einar let 


sends the blessed sunshine!” 
father ad 
North the sky is 
Neve 


sun shines,” his 


have 


fall 
on his lap and listened more closely. 
Although the wall hid his father’s face, 
in his mind’s eye the boy could see the 
WOIrTry 


his catechism 


lines between the solemn gray 
eyes. 

Mother instantly tried to calm his 
father’s “Eirikur 
“We have no reason to be afraid 


The 


fears. mine!”” she 


said. 
here. 


volcanoes are far away—a 


hundred miles or more. 


With all the 


eruptions in Iceland, there 


never has 
here on the 
eastern coast. You know that!” 

“All the That sky! It has 
the billows of an eruption in it!” 
Afte: 
went on: “Now Byjarni writes.. 

But Mother 


him. Einai 


been one to affect us 


' 
samc. 


hesitating a moment, 


Father 


instantly interrupted 


knew what 


old 


parents, the one that had been going 


was coming. 


It was the between his 


argument 
on ever since Uncle Bjarni’s letter came 


from the America. Einar 
Mother 


that he 


new land, 


knew it by heart. 


would re- 


mind Father 


was a married 


man with children, not 


footloose like 
Father would 
bring up all the hardships of life in 
Iceland: the 


his brother Bjarni. 


stony meadowland and 


full of 


made hay-cutting so hard, the constant 


homefield 


hummocks’ which 


struggle to keep soul and body to- 
gether, the cattle and sheep starving 
when the ground remained frozen until 
June and the hay gave out, or some 
fire to 


volcano belchit 


burn them 


ig 
scatter poisoned ashes to kill 


flocks. In 


could get a real farm, land with trees 


up ol 


thei America, he said, he 


he could cut 


down and use to build 


a good house, not a hovel of 


stone 
and dirt and sod. 

Einar’s heart swelled with pride as 
took his father. 
He had his father’s bright red hair 


he listened. He after 


and gray eyes and the promise of his 


great frame. His sympathy was with 


his father in these arguments. 
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Mother 
wouldn't 


But, as usual, 
“You land 
where our people have lived for a 
“You 


wouldn't leave these magnificent fjords 


had the last 


word. leave this 


thousand years,” she protested. 


and mountains, the glorious summer 
days and summer nights bright as the 
days. Leave all this for a land where 
you would be a stranger among people 


WwW hose 


language you do not uncer- 


stand! I don’t see how you could!” 


\gain she had won. Einar never 


could understand why his little mother 
won every argument from his great big 
father. 

The 


and 


next instant Einar looked up 


father the 


the 


saw his standing in 


doorway of 


badstofa, the 


large 
sleeping and sitting room where Einar, 
his three-year-old brother Nonni, their 
grandmother or Amma, the hired man 
Arni, and the servant Helga, all had 
beds fastened end to end along two 
opposite walls. His father’s gentle gray 
eyes were looking down at him above 
the mass of red whiskers that encircled 
his weather-beaten jaws. “That's good, 
Fina “Study 


pasto! 


said. 


the 


mine.” he 
One 


come to examine you.” 


your 


catechism. day will 

Then Eirikur picked up litthe Nonni 
from the floor where he sat playing 
with dry sheep bones—his cows and 
sheep. 
like a 


rays streaming 


The small blond head glowed 


snowy hummock in the sun's 


the 
in the sloping roof. Father kissed the 


through windows 
Phen 
the 
His hair fairly 
the bed 
in the corner he stopped before Amma. 
Hunched knitting, the old 
woman sat there rocking her frail body 


boy and put him down again. 
he strode down the aisle between 
beds. How tall he was! 
scraped the low ceiling. By 
over het 
back and forth vigorously. 

Einar knew what that meant. Amma 
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must 
rocked 


She 


Saw 


have had a vision. always 


like 
thing important. 


that when she 


some- 
She was known fa 
and wide for her second sight. 
Hearing a rustle, Einar was startled. 
His mother suddenly strode past him 


down the aisle. There was anger in 


the swish of hei homespun skirt. Her 


two braids of blond hair, looped up 


in the back, bobbed up and down as 
she walked. Einar held his breath. He 
knew she had no patience with what 


she 


called “Amma's 


superstitions,” 
though everyone else believed them. 


The 


when 


boy trembled with excitement 
halt 


ove! 


she came to a beside his 


father, and 


bending \mma’s 
shriveled frame, peered into the dim 
“What 


old eyes. is it this time?” she 
demanded. 


“Laugh at my you 


prophesies if 
will,” piped Amma's thin voice. “But 
who foretold the great blizzard?” 
‘All right then, what do you see?” 
“I see a body buried in ashes that 
cover the land like gray snow.’ 


“Nonsense! ‘There 


never has been 


an eruption here.” 

“What about the earthquakes and 
eruptions in the North?” 
up Arni, 


now spoke 


the hired man, whose bed 


stood next to Einar’s. The handsome 


dark-haired fellow 


was afraid 


never 


“And 


weather we've been having?” he 


to speak his mind. mild 


the 
went 
on. “The grass greener in March than 
usually in The old 


There's fire ready to burst from 


July. woman is 
right. 
the earth.” 

Einar, too, thought Amma might be 
right. She often was right. But Mothei 
brushed remarks aside. She 
turned to Father: “Ejirikur,” she asked, 


“isnt it 


these 


time you went out to see 


to the animals? Or are you scared 


by an old woman's forebodings?”’ 
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With a 
Father 


Amma, 
left. 
when the 


parting word to 


turned on his and 


heel 
Arni, too, was about to go 


servant him. 


Stretching up on her toes, she turned 
her pretty the 


eyes 


Helga tried to stop 


face with rosy cheeks 


and blue 


laughing up to the 
Ihe laughter died in he 
eyes when he refused to listen. 


heard the 


young man. 


Einar 
scufhng of his sheepskin 
shoes on the packed dirt floor as he 
went out the passage. His footsteps 
soon died away. Amma again picked 
up her knitting. There now was an 
angry note in the click of her needles. 


Slowly 


catechism. 


Einar back to his 
Nonni still sat on the floor 
Mother 


began 


went 


playing with his sheepbones. 
took up Helga 
Then she tidied 
up, moving a pair of wool cards here, 
a spinning wheel there. 

It soon grew dark in the room. Eina 
looked up. 


her sewing. 


making up the beds. 


There were clouds in the 
sky. Suddenly, he was startled to hear 
a dull rumble deep down in the earth, 
coming nearer and nearer. A violent 
explosion shook the house. For a mo- 
ment he clung to his bed. speechless. 
Then, dropping his catechism, he ran 
to his mother and snuggled up close. 
With a scream, Nonni jumped into her 
lap, wound his arms about her neck 
and hung on tight. In her corner, 
Amma shrieked: ‘““What was that?” 


\s if in answer, another explosion 


almost threw the old woman from her 
bed. 


‘“‘Aha!” 


old Amma say?” 


she quavered. “What did 

These gloating words were drowned 
by an explosion that shook every par- 
ticle of earth, and 


the little sod-roofed house. 


stone, timber in 
Then came 
a brilliant flash of lightning and a 
loud crash of 


thunder. Something 
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pelted against the windows in the roof. 
Einar’s wildly. He 


Amma’s sand and 


heart thumped 


knew what it was! 
ashes. 

Now came explosion after explosion. 
Deafening claps of thunder rumbled 
back and forth the sky. Flash 
upon flash of lightning cast its glare 
into the room. 


across 


Ashes, sand, and stones 
the window 
panes ever thicker and faster until they 


came hurtling against 
blotted out every ray of light. 
The 


terror. 


darkness was electric with 


Einar clung to his mother’s 
skirts; litthe Nonni to her neck. Helga 
wept loudly. From the corner of the 
room, between the roaring of the vol- 
cano and the pealing of the thunder, 
came Amma’s mutterings. 

Einar was so frightened that for the 
moment he forgot his father and the 
hired 


man until 


Where 
Could 
home by the 
flashes of lightning? How well the boy 
remembered the agonizing worry when 


caught outdoors, 
Helga screamed Arni’s name. 
was Arni? Where was Father? 


they make their way 


someone was caught out in a blizzard! 
This was more terrifying still. 
Suddenly the dogs in the passage set 
up a howl. The door was flung open 
whiff of sulfurous fumes came 


to Einar’s nostrils. 


and a 
“God be praised!” 
his mother said. 


“Satan 


“You are safe!” 
out there! 
The end of the world has come!” In 


himself is loose 

the dark Einar was surprised to rec- 

ognize Arni’s voice, not his father’s. 
Mother now gently pushed Einar 


aside and put Nonni down on the 


bed. Then she fumbled for the candles. 
What she saw in the flickering candle- 
light made her gasp: “Eirikur? Where 
is he? Where is my husband?” 

Einar held his breath, waiting for 
the answer. Arni was in no hurry to 
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give it. Slowly he shook off the sand 
and ashes that clung to his beard and 
clothing. Mother, Einar thought, 
looked angry enough to shake him. 

At last he “When the 
ashes began to fall, the master told 
me to drive the sheep into the sheds. 
What a I had! 
were stark mad! Some escaped.” 

“And Ejirikur?” Einar 
mother’s face as she spoke. It was tense 
with fright. 


mumbled: 


time Those animals 


watched his 


At last the answer came, haltingly. 
The after 
Skjoni. You know how he loves that 
horse!” 

At that 
rible Einar thought the roof was com- 


y 
ing 


master went downstream 


instant came a roar so ter- 


down about his 


Then a 
crashing peal of thunder rumbled back 
and forth across the sky. A chill went 
down the boy’s spine. His father was 
His 


father was pelted with sand and ashes 


ears. 


out in this dreadful downpour. 


from a blazing volcano. 

Little Nonni 
fright until his 
coverlet 


was screaming with 


mother pulled the 


over his head. “Be a good 


child,” she said, patting him. 


Then she 


“Why 
didn’t you go after him and bring him 


turned on Arni. 
back?” she demanded angrily. 

“You don’t know what you are ask 
ing. 
young man replied. 


“Twould have been useless!’ the 


Einar caught the look of contempt 


in his mother’s face as she snatched 
her shawl and quickly wound it about 
her head. “If you're such a coward, 
I'll go fetch 


shouted. 


him myself!” she almost 


At this, Einar jumped up instantly, 
“Mother, let me go instead,” he begged. 
“You!” 


“You're only 


His mother turned on him. 
a child.” 


“I’m thirteen! I’m almost as big as 


Papa,” the boy boasted. 

At this, “Stop,” he 
said, reaching for his jacket. “It'll be 
But if 


will.” In spite of Helga’s pleas he was 


Arni snorted. 


useless. someone must go, I 
gone, 

The house again shook with the ex- 
The 
sifted in window- 

Now stuck 


his tousled head from under the cover- 


rumbled 
the 
Nonni 


plosions. thunder 


Ashes 


frames. 


on. 
around 
and then 


let, peered about, and, with a scream, 
ducked 
bling in 


under again. Though trem- 


every limb, Einar tried to 
comfort him. 

Helga sat on her bed, weeping. In 
the excitement, her braids had 
loose and hung crazily down her back. 


Amma kept up a stream of dire 


come 


prophesies. “If this goes on,” she said, 
“we'll all 


have probably poisoned the grass, as 


be buried alive. The ashes 
they did in other eruptions in this 


land of sorrow. Then the sheep will 


starve to death. What is there in store 
for us but famine and death?” 
Suddenly the door opened and again 
a whiff of sulfurous fumes filled Einar’s 
With pounding 


turned and looked. 


nostrils. heart, he 


It was Arni back. 
He was alone. Einar saw his mother’s 
milk 
the hired man said. “It’s im 


The 


come!” He 


face turn white as curds. “It’s 
useless,” 
possible to find anyone out there. 
end of the world has 
plumped down on his bed, rested his 
face in his hands and moaned, while 
Helga wound her arms about him. 

At this, Mother 
“Come,” she said, “let us pray to God 
\lmighty. He will help us!” 

“Yes,” 


cracked 


turned on them. 


quickly 
“Let us hold 
Let us pray to God. He will save us 


agreed Amma's 


voice. service. 


even as He saved the congregation in 


the church of old. What 


was it but 
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His hand that divided the fiery molten 


stream before it reached the sacred 


Let us sing His praise and 
otter up our prayers.” 


edifice? 


With trembling voice, Einar joined 
them in the hymns and prayers, while 
outside the volcano raged. 

Still his father did not 
had happened to him? 


What 


The boy ached 


come. 


to go and get him. Looking up, he saw 
his own the 


made 
that 


face in window which 


sand and ashes into a 


mirror, 


Then he noticed 


the 


everyone Wwas 


absorbed in prayers. His chance 
had come. He would go out. Snatching 
his jacket, he slipped into the passage, 
closing the door behind him. In the 


dark he groped his way to the outside 


door, where the whining dogs cowered. 
He opened the door and peered out. 


Sand and ashes still pelted the ground. 
\ whiff of sulfur filled his nostrils. He 
shut the door, then opened it again 
and called his father’s name. No 
answer except the pounding of sand 
on the ground. He called again. 
Getting no answer, he threw his jacket 
over his head and set off in the weird 
downpour, the whimpering dogs at his 
heels. 

His 


ashes as he 


feet stirred up the 


sand and 


forced his the 
hummocks. On he struggled, shouting 


his father’s The stung 
His feet burned through 
the soft sheepskin of his shoes. His 
He groped his 
way along until a sudden blast from 
the volcano and a blinding flash of 
back to 


way ovel 


name. ashes 
his nostrils. 


heart pounded fast. 


lightning sent him scurrying 


the shelter of the house. 

He paused a moment to catch his 
breath and calm his pounding heart. 
Then he set out again. He must try 
again. He must! He must! Something 


dreadful had happened to his father 
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or he would be home by this time. 
Again he opened the door, and, with 
covered head, set off across the home- 
field. 
tions as he plowed on, now skirting 
the 


Sand and ashes flew in all direc- 


hummocks, again hopping ove 


them. 

Suddenly the volcano gave a terrific 
roar. The very ground beneath Einar’s 
feet shook. His arms flew up into the 
alr; of flame 
Shrieking 


stubbed his 


tongues burst from his 


fingertips. with terror, he 


toe against a hummock 
and fell headlong. filled with 
black. 


the 


The an 
flashing stars. All 
When 


sand and ashes had abated somewhat. 


went 
Einar came to, rain of 
He could see through it as through a 
His head ached. 


wet with perspiration. 


mist. His body was 


He struggled 
to his feet. 

Nearby the dogs ran about the home- 
field, smelling every hummock. 
instantly set off 


Einar 
Suddenly 
they halted and began scratching away 
The 
stopped in his tracks. Sweat broke out 
on. his 


after them. 


at a hummock as if mad. boy 


brow. Amma's 


words echoed 


in his brain. “A body buried in gray 


snow!” with 


Trembling terror, he 
stood watching until the dogs brought 
up the body of the old ram. 

Now through the mist a horse came 
Skjoni, 
Einar recognized him 


galloping, whinnying madly. 
Father's horse! 
at once. Arni’s words flashed through 
“The went 


stream after Skjoni. You know how he 


his mind: down- 


master 


loves that horse!” 
That 
There he 


Now 
would find his 


Downstream! was it. 


Einar knew. 
father. 
Hope renewed, he stumbled on over 
hummocks, rocks, and meadows, to the 
river. Its waters churned under a heavy 


gray load. On its banks lay the fish i 
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had thrown up during the upheaval. 


Running along the water's edge, 


Einar suddenly stopped and_ peered 
What the bank? 
That heap as large as any hummock 
in the He _ broke 
be? It was 


kneeled 


calling his name, shaking him again 


ahead. was that on 
homefield? 
Could it 


Panting, 


into a 


run. 


his father! 


Einai beside him, 


and again. Getting no response, he 
rushed up the river bank and shouted. 

The rain of sand and ashes had at 
last stopped. People moved about the 
homefield. In response to Einar’s call, 
his mother came running. followed by 
Arni Heartsick, Einai 
watched as she fell on her knees beside 


his father. 


and Helga. 


She splashed water in his 


face, rubbed his forehead, his 


arms, 
his legs, making moaning sounds the 


while. Her face was as gray as the 


ashes. “‘Eirikur, Eirikur!” she pleaded. 


At last his father stirred. The gentle 
gray eyes opened. “Where am I? What 
happened?” he asked. “Oh, I remember. 
Vhe eruption. That crazy Skjoni went 
Where is he?” 
“He’s all right,” Mother assured him. 
“Thank God, that 


recovered everything's all right.” 


wild and threw me. 


have 
With 


him 


now you 


tears in her eyes, she bent over 
and kissed him again and again whil 


with a sigh of relief, Einar looked on. 


It was a sad group that, a little later, 
trudged home over meadow and hom« 
First Arni 
and Helga, supporting Eirikur, who 


field to the sod-rooted house. 


was still dazed from the blow he suf 
fered when thrown by the crazed horse. 


Mekkin S. Perkins is a frequent contributor to The 


in articles about Iceland. She 


has also translated a creat number of 
stories from the 
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Last came Einar and his mother. 
Phe boy’s heart sank at sight of the 

desolation of his world. A gray blanket 

covered 


field, 


the three-gabled house, the 


everything: meadows, hom«e 


the sod roofs of the sheds and 


mountain 
The 
the 


rising behind it to somber skies. 
blanket 


weathered 


was almost as eray as 


boards in the gables of the 


house. birds flut 


in this grayness the 
tered as if bewitched. Skj6ni galloped 


Here 


bodies of sheep dug up by the dogs, 


in circles. and there lay the 


some still breathing, others dead. 


In the house they \mma 


little 


found 
be d 


sight of 


seated on the edge of her 
hei the 


the 


Nonni at side. At 
Eirikur, old 


“God be praised! You've been spare yy” 


woman exclaimed 
Picking up her knitting, she began 
rocking her body back and forth. 
give 
had anothe 


Einar saw his mothe her a 


“You haven't 
“What 
“T see a land with many 


Amma. “A 


not blow up.” 


sharp look. 


vision?” she asked. is it now?” 


trees,” said 


land where volcanoes do 


For 
old,” 


spent. 


a moment no one spoke. “I am 


“My 
find 


and 


\mma life is 


My 
the 


went on. 


bones will rest here 


hummocks 


all 


volcanoes 


You 


among 
of old 
bette 


Iceland. can 70 to a 
land.” 

Einar peered at his mother. She said 
a look 
of understanding that passed between 


He 


won. 


not a word, but the boy caught 


his parents. His heart 


that at 


was glad. 
had 
They would all go to America with the 


knew last his father 


next party of emigrants. 


Review, specializin 
hort 


le é landic. 
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vachtsmen — all 
New York on 
Swedish American Line’s Gripsholm on 


Six young Swedish 


teen-agers — arrived in 
June 25, to spend their summer vaca 
tion yachting in U. S. waters. At the 
end of bovs left 
Swedish 


an equally long period. 


June five American 


for Sweden and stayed 


with 
families fo 
Both groups participated in their host's 
Yacht Club activities. Sponsors of this 
exchange program are the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, Center Island, 
N.Y., Royal Yacht 


Club and its North American Station. 


and the Swedish 


Ekman, 
of Upsala University, recently received 
the Daniel Giraud Elliot Medal of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Wash 
ington, D.C. Professor Hugo Theorell, 
winner of the Nobel Prize in medicine 
in 1955 and head of the Biochemistry 
Department of the Nobel Institute in 
Stockholm, 
member 


Professor Emeritus Sven P. 


was made an_ associate 


of the Academy. 


Paintings by Rosa Lie Johansson, a 
Swedish artist 
New York, 


American-Scandinavian 


currently residing in 


The 


Foundation 


were exhibited at 


headquarters May 19-28. Among the 
| a*3 £ 


) 
works shown were no less than 29 oil 
paintings and a number of graphics 
and drawings. The exhibition was well 


attended and elicited much favorable 


comment. 


\ crew ol Noi 


Stavan 


from the 
Line’s S. S. 
gerfjord captured first place in the 18th 
Race, 

Narrows off 


seamen 
wegian America 
International Lifeboat held on 
Memorial Day in the 


Brooklyn, N. Y. At the same time, two 


crews from the Norwegian square- 


rigged training vessel Christian Radich 
swept a special lifeboat race for teen 
The 
sponsored by the International Council 


age maritime cadets. 


events were 


on Seamen's 
of New York. 


The winning 


Recreation in the Port 


Stavangerfjord. team 


completed the nautical mile lifeboat 


race in g minutes and 


go seconds, a 
boatlength ahead of the crew from Esso 
Brooklyn, 
1956 race. A crew from the Norwegian 
Klaveness Libreville third. 


Seven 8-man crews participated in 


which placed first in the 


Line’s was 
each of the two heats for the Joseph 
W. Powell Perpetual Challenge Cup 
and the Millard G. Gamble Trophy. 
The latter will become the possession 
of the first crew to 


win the annual 


race three times. Norwegian oarsmen 
have now captured four of the five 
International Lifeboat Races held since 
1952. 

Budding seamen from the Norwegian 
training vessel Christian Radich hand- 
ily defeated two crews from the U.S. 
schoolship John W. Brown to win the 
race for 
Nor- 


wegian windjammer was visiting New 


special half-mile lifeboat 


maritime cadets. The 3-masted 
York, at the end of a 17,500 mile cruise 
for Louis de Rochemont’s new movie 
production Cinemiracle Adventure. 
Captain Yngvar Kyjelstrup, 70-year- 
old master of the Norwegian maritime 
training vessel Christian Radich, flew 
to Washington, D. C., on June 8, to 
present a 1000-year-old Viking sword 


to President Eisenhower. A gift from 
Crown Prince Regent Olav, the ancient 


sword was received at the White House 
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by the President’s Naval Aide, Captain 
a. 
the wall of 


Araund. Presently hanging on 
the President's office, the 
sword will ultimately be turned over 


to the U.S. Naval Academy. 


The Review records with deep regret 
the death of Reider T. 
May 13. He was 65 years old. Born 
in Oslo, Mr. Sherwin engaged in busi- 


Sherwin on 


ness in his adopted country and made 
his home in Bronxville, N. Y. He was 
widely known for his prodigious re- 
searches in the Algonquian languages 
and his huge eight-volume work en- 
titled The Viking and the Red Man, 
on which he worked no less than 


books Mr. 


Sherwin attempted to prove the close 


twenty years. In_ these 


relationship between Algonquian and 


Old Norse and thus also the at least 
partial descent of these Indian tribes 


from Norse settlers. 


Paul 


S¢ ulptor, 


Fjelde, 


Norwegian-American 


was awarded the Lindsey 


Morris Memorial Prize at the 24th 
j 


annual exhibition of bas-reliefs, med- 
als, and small sculpture of the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society in New York. 
Mr. Fjelde’s prize-winning work was 
his Walt Whitman Medallion, 


last year by the Society of Medallists. 


issued 


The chief translator of Kierkegaard 
into English, the Reverend 
Walter Lowrie, D.D., was presented 
with a Festskrift entitled Dr. Lowrie of 
Princeton & Rome on the occasion of 
birthday, April 26. 


Canon 


his eighty-ninth 
The book, which was published on that 
date by the Seabury Press, contains 
essays by nine American scholars. Each 
essay deals with a subject with which 
the many-sided Walter Lowrie has him- 


self been concerned. Taken together 
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they constitute a composite picture and 
interpretation and an appraisal of this 
versatile, internationally known priest, 
theologian. Dr. 
was knighted by his late Majesty King 
Christian X of Denmark 


Order of Dannebrog in recognition of 


scholar, and Lowrie 


with the 


his scholarship and service in translat 
ing Kierkegaard. 


Bien, veteran Danish language weekly 
in San Francisco, observed in April its 
The 


The event 


75th anniversary. editor 
Stribolt. 
brated by a luncheon with capacity 
Hotel Mark Hop 
kins, sponsored by the Danish Central 
San 


hundreds of telegrams were messages 


present 
is Sven was cele- 
attendance at the 


Committee of Francisco. 


Among 
from President Eisenhower, Premier H. 


C. Hansen of Denmark, Ambassador 


Kauffmann, and former Consul Gen- 
eral Sporon-Fiedler and Paul B. Ryder. 
The main address of congratulations 
was by Consul General Trade Schoen. 

Axel H. Andersen, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Midwest 
dinavian of Minneapolis, was 80 years 
on May 8. To the Minneapolis Stay 
he says that he will think of retirement 


old. 


affairs in journalism, he has been editor 


monthly Scan- 


when he gets Active in Danish 
of the Danish Pioneer of Omaha, of 
the Tyler (Minn.) Journal before buy 
ing the Minneapolis Danish Weekly, 
the forerunner of his present paper. 
During the First World War he was 
active in the Jacob A. Riis League for 
Patriotic Service and after 
World War he was decorated with the 
King Christian Liberation Medal for 
wartime efforts. 


the Second 


Colonel Bernt Balchen in June be- 


came the first recipient of the newly 
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instituted National Pilots Association record as a champion of the Colony 


Award. The presentation was made by Garden Movement. She has promoted 


General H. Doolittle at a testimonial the colony gardens at exhibitions in 
dinner in Washington, D. C. America, she started the first colony 
garden association in America, and in 
The Federation of Colony Garden articles and in many other ways she 
\ssociations in Denmark has awarded has advocated the colony gardens. 
its Gold Medal to Baroness Alma The Colony Garden Gold Medal has 
Dahlerup, New York. The Federation formerly only been awarded to three 
Board awarded this honor in recogni- persons, among them Mrs. Eleanor 


tion of Baroness Dahlerup’s long Roosevelt 


NORTHERN DUSK 
BY CORINNE SHERMAN 


OUNTAINS that slowly thrust on either side 
Like a relaxing swimmer, arms stretched wide, 
Carry a darker grayness on the gray 

In which the August evening fades away 

Ilo merge into the neutral Northern night. 

Ihe water's murmurous lapping is as light 

{s dreamed-of kisses formed by lips in sleep. 


One scarcely can believe the fjord so deep. 


Deep as the gulf down which a guide has gone, 
Deep as the loneliness of men forlorn, 

Deep as the trance before the last faint breath 
Sinks in unknown profundity of death. 

What is the secret of this silent realm? 
Infinite depth all sound to overwhelm, 

Or quiet reaching out in measured peace 


Fjord to where the boldest gulls’ cries cease? 





On Aprit 26 Premier 
| ee 


patched a 


Hansen des 
letter to 
Niko- 


lai A. Bulganin of the 


Prime Ministet 


Soviet, Union as a 


reply to the latter's 


communication ol 
DENMARK March 2h. Before 


being sent, the reply and all the 


matters discussed in it had been thor- 
oughly considered by the members ol 
the Danish Cabinet and the Foreign 
\ffairs Committee of the Folketing. 
Following the lines of a similar reply 
by Premier Gerhardsen of Norway, the 
letter clearly brought out the Danish 
Government's and the Danish people's 
firm conviction that NATO is entirely 
defensive in character. .and it main- 
tained that Premier Bulganin’s warn- 
ings were based on untenable premises; 
the reply also stressed the indisputable 
right of a sovereign nation to take those 
defense measures which it considers 
correct and expedient. As for Mr. Bul- 
ganin’s reference to Greenland, Premiei 
that all 
ures taken there have been in accord- 


Hansen stated defense meas- 


ance with the published agreement 
Denmark the U.S. 
cerning the defense of the island. 


between and con 


the Danish 


Folketing were held on Tuesday, May 


GENERAL ELECTIONS to 


14. The results of the elections were 


as follows: 
Social Democrats 


910,428 votes gain 15,25 
4 3 - DDFD 


seats — loss j 
Social Liberals 
gain 


179,059 votes — 10,364 — 


seats unchanged 


Conservatives 


383.974 votes — gain 19014 


seats — unchanged 


Moderate Liberals 


578,559 votes — gain 75,903 15 
seats gain 3 
Justice Union (Single Tax) 


122,801 votes — gain 47 


seats gain § 


Communists 


72,312 votes — loss 21,512 6 seats 


loss 2 


Slesvig Party (German Minority) 


g,201 votes loss 520 — 1 seat 


unchanged 
Independents 
- No seat 


52,913 votes — loss 5,660 


unchanged. 


The balance of the 179 seats in the 
single-chamber Parliament is made up 
by Greenland members (2) and Faroese 
(2). 

Due to the slight 


members 
setback of his 
Social Democratic party, Premier and 
Foreign Minister H. C. Hansen sub- 
mitted the resignation of his govern- 
ment to King Frederik who during the 
days following conferred with major 
Meanwhile 


during the visit by Queen Elizabeth 


political groups. and 


and Prince Philip — Premier Hansen 


remained head of the caretaker Gov- 
ernment. 

Various suggestions were advanced, 
including an All-Moderate Liberal Gov 
ernment, or a coalition of Moderate 
Liberals and Conservatives, but with 


out result. 


Finally. the Single Taxers 
took the initiative suggesting a coali- 
Social Lib- 


Single (Justice 


tion of Democrats, Social 


erals, and Taxers 


Union), and this resulted in a new 


coalition Government of 9g Social 
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Democrats, 4 Social 


Liberals, and 8 
Single Taxers, with H. C. Hansen re- 
maining as Premier and Foreign Min 
ister. 

The new cabinet is composed of the 
following: Viggo Kampmann, Finance; 
Jens Otto Krag, Foreign Economy; 
Julius Bomholt, Social Affairs; Mrs. 
Bodil Koch, Ecclesiastical Affairs; Hans 
Hekkerup, Justice; Kai Lindberg, 
Public Works and Greenland; Poul 
Hansen, Defense; Kai Bundvad, Labor 
and Housing; Dr. Viggo Starcke, Min- 
ister without Portfolio; Oluf Pedersen, 
Fisheries; Sgren Olesen, Interior; ]¢r- 
gen Jgrgensen, Education; Bertel Dahl- 
gaard, Economy and Scandinavian Af- 
fairs; Karl Skytte, Agriculture; Profes- 
sor Kjeld Philip, Commerce. 
the 
controls 93 seats in the 179 seat single- 


Altogether, Government 


new 
chamber Parliament, the first majority 
government 1945. The 
Folketing convened on May 29, at 
which time Prime Minister Hansen read 


since new 


a declaration on the program of the 


new government. Denmark’s foreign 
policy and defense policy remain un- 
changed. Denmark will continue par- 
ticipation in negotiations on Nordic 


and European economic cooperation. 


Ihe Government desires to develop 
widest 


possible mutual trade with 
foreign countries, both West and East. 
NATO continues the basis for defense. 
(No offer of has 
been made to Denmark, the Premie1 


said, and should such an offer be made 


atomic ammunition 


it is the view of the Government unde1 
the present circumstances that it should 
not be accepted.) 


The 


of measures 


Premier announced a numbet 
designed to counteract 
quickly any further weakening of the 
foreign exchange position. Denmark's 
domestic economy had been stable dur- 
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ing recent months, and there were good 
possibilities of stabilizing the price and 
cost level. 


THE MOST ELABORATE arrangements 


Denmark for the State 
Visit of Queen Elizabeth and Prince 


were made in 


Philip which took place on May 21 
through 23. The warmest royal and 


popular welcome was _ extended 
throughout the three-day visit. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
lined the streets along which the royal 
from 
the 
Fre- 
derik IX and Queen Ingrid and Princess 


carriage procession 
H.M.Y. Britannia for 


Amalienborg 


proceeded 
luncheon at 
Palace after King 
Margrethe had embarked in the Royal 
Barge for the Britannia to welcome the 
Visitors. 

The 
cluded a visit to the Memorial Ceme- 
the 


program for the first day in- 


tery of resistance movement and 


the Memorial Anchor at Nyhavn 
Also a 
reception of the Diplomatic Corps in 
the Banquet Hall of the Christian VII 


the 


where wreaths were placed. 


Palace where royal visitors were 


presented by the Canadian Ambas- 


sador. In the evening a State Banquet 
at the Christiansborg Palace. 
The 


cluded a visit to the Carlsberg Honon 


following day's program in- 
Residence of Professor Niels Bohr, and 
a visit to the “Store Vigerslevgaard”, 
recreation center of the Copenhagen 
municipality; the day concluded with 
a dinner with the King and Queen at 
the Frederik VIII Palace, followed by 
Gala 
Theater. 


attendance at a Performance in 


Royal 


The last day 


the 
of the official visit in- 
the Alban’s 
Church and the Royal Copenhagen 
Works, a the 
“Eremitagen” the 


cluded visits to Saint 


Porcelain luncheon at 


hunting lodge in 
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Deer Park, a reception at the Copen- 
hagen City Hall, a visit to the Canadian 
Embassy and a dinner on board H.M.Y. 
Britannia given by Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip for the King and Queen. 

Following the three-day State visit, 
Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
relaxed as guests of the Danish King 
and Queen at their Fredensborg Castle. 
On May 25, after dinner the 
Royal 
Elsinore where they 


Danish 


family drove their 


guests to 
boarded the Bri- 


tannia for home. 


THE ORIGINAL Danish contingent of 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
has been replaced by new troops from 
Denmark to their duties in 
Gaza alongside the newly arrived Nor- 
wegian contingent. 


take up 


Lt. Colonel Carl Engholm, first Com- 
mander of the Danish-Norwegian bat- 
talion of UNEF, played host to many 
the UNEF Command, in- 
cluding Major General E. L. M. Burns 
and Lt. Colonel Johan Berg of Norway, 
the the Danish- 
Norwegian Battalion when he assumed 


othcers of 


new Commander of 


his duties. Holten Eggert, the Danish 
Minister to Cairo, was also present. 
The the UNEF 
troops to arrive in Egypt on November 
15, Just 10 days after the United Na- 
tions 


Danes were first 


General Assembly adopted the 


resolution establishing the Emergency 
Force. Later, with their Norwegian col 
they the first UNEF 


leagues were 


troops to enter Gaza on March 6. 


observed on 
Denmark. 
the 


LIBERATION DAY was 


May 5 throughout Some 
Home 
celebrated in the 
of King 
Frederik and Queen Ingrid and Ameri- 


1,000 members of Danish 


Defense forces 


“Forum”, in the presence 


can Ambassador Robert D. Coe. 
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LATE IN May the 


Alping ended one of 

its longest sessions, 
\ /p\ ” having sat 294 days. 
i\ 2 


est ; 


) 
— 


The Conservative op- 
position claimed that 
the session was long 
while 


and inefficient, 


ICELAND 


ties pointed to a number of major bills 


the Government par- 
which had been passed. Among these 
were the economic measures passed in 
December, changes in the export struc 
ture, a bill on housing providing inte? 
alia for compulsory savings by young 
people towards buying their own homes 
later in life, a new University of Ice 
land bill, and three separate bills mak- 
ing great changes in the organization 
of the banking system of Iceland. ‘This 
last measure provided for a separate 
Central Bank, although it will continue 
to be connected with the National 
Bank. 


appointed General Manager of the new 
Central Bank. 


Mr. Vilhjalmur Poér has been 


THe END of the Alping session could 


be called the end of the “political 
season” as far as there ever is a let-up 
favorite activity of the Ice- 
Only a 


remained until the Left Coalition Gov- 


in that 


landers. few summer months 


ernment had completed its first yeat 
in office and some judgment could be 


passed upon its record. In foreign 


affairs the Hungarian rebellion and 


a deteriorated international outlook 


made the Government reconsider its 
request for the removal of the Ameri 
NATO 


standing fishing dispute with Britain 


can troops, and the long 


had been settled, bringing improved 
relations with that power. On the local 
scene, the fishing fleet had been kept 
i subsidies, 


in operation by further 
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financed by new taxes. Labor peace, 


one of the principal hopes of this 
cabinet, had, however, been less than 
pertect. While the largest unions of 


unskilled workers, usually the path- 
finders in raising wages, kept the peace, 
and the Labor Federation urged peace, 
a number of unions did terminate their 
and demanded 
Most 


disputes between merchant seamen and 


contracts new conces- 


sions. serious of these were the 


ship operators, and the merchant fleet 


has twice been tied up by strikes during 


this year. — The Government has had 
to struggle with serious currency dif 
ficulties, partly caused by a failure of 
the But it 


loans 


cod fishing season. has 


secured considerable from the 
United States, especially for the con- 
struction of needed 


urgently powel 


plants. 


PoLitics was put aside and difficulties 
momentarily forgotten as King Gustaf 
VI Adolf of Sweden and Queen Louise 
visited Iceland during three sunny days 
at the end of June, returning President 
and Mrs. Asgeirsson’s visit to Stock- 
holm. Earlier in the spring President 
had _ vacationed 


and Mrs. Asgeirsson 


privately in Italy. 

THE ICELANDIC MANUSCRIPTS were in 
the news again this spring. The Alping 
passed a resolution calling for the re- 
opening of the matter and there was, 
as could be expected, a wave of new 
interest in Iceland. Private response 
in Denmark seemed to the Icelanders to 
be quite favorable, and some official 
exchange between the Governments of 
The 
Icelanders continue to feel very strong- 
the all, 


the strongly ex- 


the two countries was expected. 


ly on matter, one and and 


among Danes who 


pressed the opinion that the manu- 
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scripts should be returned to Iceland 
was explorer Peter Freuchen. 

CIVIL AVIATION in Iceland celebrated 
its first two decades (counting from the 
foundation of the older Icelandic air- 
line) in a grand manner by welcoming 
to Iceland two thurbo-jet airliners. 
These are the first jet airliners in Scan 
British Vickers 


machines 


dinavia, both of the 


Viscount type. These have 
now cut flying time between Iceland 
and Scotland to two and a half hours, 
which shows how precious little is left 
of Iceland’s old geographic isolation. 
the 
daily flights from Iceland to Europe and 

The 
Icelandair (Flugfélag 
Airlines (Loft- 
leidir) will also order new planes for 


There are now on avcrage two 


one to America. new machines 


are owned by 


islands) while Icelandic 


its New York run. These are expectéd 
to be delivered in 1959-60. 


ICELANDIC STUDENTS are showing a 
strong preference for study in Germany 
and Denmark. Out of those receiving 
Government scholarships this year, 99 
study in Germany, go in Denmark, 20- 
go in each of these countries: Norway, 
Sweden, Britain, France, and the United 
States. Cost has, undoubtedly, much to 
do with their choice. This spring 123 
artists, musicians, and writers received 
Government grants as a reward and 
recognition of their work, making one 
out of Icelanders a_ rec- 


every 1,300 


ognized artist. 


AMONG AMERICAN ARTISTS visiting Ice- 
land this spring were Cincinnati con- 
ductor Thor Johnson, who conducted 
the Iceland Symphony in two concerts, 
and the St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, 
Minnesota, way into 


which sang its 


Icelandic hearts. 
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\ NORWEGIAN memo- 
randum, submitted to 
the UN Disarmament 
Commission’s sub- 
committee in late 
April, suggested de- 
tailed 
advance registration 
NORWAY of nuclear bomb tests, 


as proposed by Norway, Canada, and 
Japan to the General Assembly. Under 


rules for the 


the proposed rules, a government in- 


tending to set off a nuclear test explo- 


sion, which could result in measurable 
radioactive fall-out beyond the coun- 
try’s borders, would have to notify the 
U.N. 


months in advance. 


Secretary-General at least six 


The Norwegian proposal is but a first 


step, the memorandum observed. It 


points a way, however, towards a goal 
which surely is common to all members 
of the Disarmament Commission's sub- 
committee, that is: regulation, control, 


and, finally, cessation of all nuclear 


test explosions. 


Besides 7 rules for registering tests 


six months in advance, the memo- 


randum also listed 14 categories of 
supplementary information to be sub- 
mitted to the UN Secretary-General not 
later than go days before the test. All 
forwarded to membet 


data would be 


nations and to the UN Scientific Com- 
The latter 


would coordinate the information with 


mittee on Atomic Radiation. 


its own investigations. In order to keep 


the total radiation level under con 
stant observation, the Secretary-General 
would cooperate with the committee 
and take advantage of its efforts to 
ascertain the presence of fission prod- 
ucts in the upper atmosphere and the 
speed of their fall. 

In the opinion of the Norwegian 
be desirable if 


government, it would 
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all test explosions were registered in 


advance, regardless of whether they 


result in radioactive fall-out beyond 
the borders of the individual country. 
In all likelihood, however, there is no 
possibility today of implementing the 
international on-the-spot control which 
this would require. 

The 


serve that scientists have widely diverg- 


memorandum went on to ob- 
ing opinions on the effects of tests 
already continuation 


the 


made and on a 


of tests at approximately same 


scale as now. This, in itself, is sufficient 
reason for making an earnest effort to 
bring about international control and 
regulation, and the first step towards 
a solution of the problem should be 
taken however, 


now. \ proposal, 


should be not only constructive, but 


also within the framework of what is 
politically feasible and realistic. 

The advance registration of nucleat 
test explosions, the Norwegian memo- 
randum declared, would give the UN 
Atomic Radi- 


future situation 


Committee on 
the 


in regard to radioactive radiation and 


Scientific 
ation a survey of 
fall-out. This, together with other data 


collected by the Committee, could 
provide the foundation for a future 
that 
The 


did not deal with the procedure at 


regulation might be deemed 


necessary. Norwegian proposal 
subsequent stages, and especially not 
with the question of international con- 
trol and inspection in the individual 


country. 


FOREIGN MINISTER Halvard Lange in 
a report to Parliament in late May said 
that the felt 
an eventual approach 
Noi 
wegian territory in light of the nation’s 


government Norway 
should conside1 
concerning air inspection of 


general interest in achieving relaxation 
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He also told 
the 


of international tension. 


Parliament that, while latest 
Egyptian declaration on arrangements 
for handling the Suez Canal traffic is 
not entirely satisfactory, it should be 
tried in practice. 

In his report Mr. Lange said, “The 
talks in UN 


mission’s subcommittee appear to have 


the Disarmament Com- 
taken place in a spirit of greater ob 
jectivity and determination to achieve 
genuine results than before. The lim 


ited disarmament measures on which 
the 
includes a plan for safeguarding against 


attack by 


the discussion centers at moment 


surprise means of aerial 


inspection and ground control in spe- 
In this connection, 


cified areas. news 


papers have indicated an aerial in- 
spection area that would include Nor- 
So far, 


not been approached about this ques- 


wegian territory. Norway has 


tion. In principle, however, the gov 
ernment believes that Norway should 
any dis 


be willing to cooperate in 


armament arrangement which has a 
prospect of getting results . An eventual 
approach concerning aerial inspection 
of Norwegian territory would be con- 
sidered in light of that principle. Be 
fore making a final decision, however, 
the question would have to be dis- 


cussed by Norway's competent con 


stitutional organs.” 


the Middle the 
Foreign Minister observed: “The Nor- 


Turning to East, 
wegian government is of the opinion 
that the Egyptian declaration of April 
24 does not offer a fully satisfactory 
basis for an arrangement of iraffic in a 
waterway of such international impor- 
tance as the Suez Canal. In the existing 


situation, however, the Egyptian pro- 
The 
government reserves the right to take 


posal should be tried in practice. 


up the Suez question again, through 
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UN 


it be shown that 


organs or in other ways, should 
the canal under the 
present administration is operated in 
a manner which is not in accord with 


the considerable Norwegian interests 


linked with this traffic artery.” 


World 
celebrated its 


NORDMANNS-FORBUNDET— [ he 
League of Norsemen 
50th anniversary in Oslo June 20-23. 
Dedicated to maintaining and strength- 
ening the ties between Norwegians at 
home and abroad, this organization has 
nearly 60,000 members throughout the 
Most of 
the United States, and Canada. 

The 


annual convention, June 20, attended 


world. them live in Norway, 


celebration started with the 
by representatives from every corner of 
the world. 

Line’s M. S. 
Oslo members 
U.S.A. The 


meeting, was held in Oslo Town Hall 


The Norwegian America 
Bergensfjord arrived in 
from 


June 15 with 


and Canada. anniversary 
on June 21, followed by a banquet fon 
some 500. June 22, was largely devoted 
to sightseeing. 
Oslo Cathedral, 
semicentennial. 


A special service in the 


June 23, ended the 


Albert 
warning against the hazards of radio 
fall-out, Nor- 
April 23. The Norwegian Broad- 


A TALK by Dr. Schweitzer, 


active was broadcast in 
way 
casting Corporation, at the request of 
Nobel 


mittee, sent translations of the Schweit- 


Parliament's Peace Prize Com- 


zer talk to 50 radio stations abroad. 


THE MAjoRiTy of a government- 
appointed committee, which for ove 
a year has studied the question of 
shortening the legal working week in 
Norway, has proposed a 45-hour week, 
starting 


January 1, 1960. As a pre- 


liminary move, the majority recom- 
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mended that the present maximum, 


held at 48 hours for almost 40 years, 


should be cut to 4614 hours a week, 
effective 1959. The 
the Employers’ 
\ssociation, was against shortening the 
working week at the 
the 


January 1, mi- 


nority, representing 


present stage, 


warning that 


proposed reform 
the national 
economy. Representatives of the Fed- 


eration of 


might seriously injure 


Labor, on the other hand, 
saw the proposal as a step towards a 
jO hou week. 

Norway's Constitution Day, May 
17, was celebrated with patriotic rallies 
and children’s parades. In Oslo, some 
marched 
King 


from 


school children 


Royal 


ceived 


55,000 past 


Haakon re- 


President 


the Palace. 
felicitations 
heads ot 


Eisenhower and other 


In USA, May 


wegian-American centers, and at 


state. 
17 was observed in Nor- 


the 
Norwegian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


YUGOSLAV Foreign Koca 
Popovic visited Oslo June 2-4 as guest 
After 
the official visit, Mr. Popovic traveled 
through Norway for three days, as fat 


north as Botn in Saltdal, where 2,o50 


Minister, 


of the Norwegian government. 


Yugoslav soldiers are buried. 


L. Corrin STRONG, who retired as 


American Ambassador to Norway early 
this year, was awarded the Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Olay 
the U.S. His 


Willis, a career diplomat 


before his 
return to successor is 


Frances E. 


993 


who most recently was Ambassador to 
Switzerland. Miss Willis arrived in Oslo 


on June 15, to take over her new post. 


HELEN Ketter, blind, deaf, and mute 
U.S. humanitarian visited Norway in 
June and was everywhere warmly re 
ceived. She was honored at a special 
meeting in the main auditorium of Oslo 


University on June 7. 


[HE NORWEGIAN Parliament was told 


in early 


June that the Government 


offer to 
furnish Norway with two types of non- 


favors acceptance ona. Us. 


defense missiles—the 
John” and the “Nike Ajax”. 
ment spokesmen stressed that Norway 


atomic “Honest 


Govern- 


has not 


received any offer of atomic 


weapons. Parliament unanimously 


adopted a_ resolution, 


propost d by 
Liberal representative Bent Roiseland, 
urging the government to work actively 
for realization of the Schweitzer appeal 
to stop A-bomb tests. 


PRIME MINISTER 


NeHRU of India 
visited Oslo June 20-22 and was warmly 
welcomed by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and people. Inside of three days 


he had 


Cabinet members and the President of 


conferences with 


Norwegian 
the Storting, was received at the Royal 
Palace, visited many social institutions 
and museums, and went sight-seeing in 
Oslo and its environs. A State Dinner 
at Akershus Castle and a reception in 
the Town Hall were also included in 
the extensive program. 
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THE 

A THREE-DAY official 

visit to Sweden of 

and 

Prince Bernhard of 

the Netherlands be- 

gan on May 21. They 

arrived in Stockholm 

in the 
SWEDEP Zeven 

after having been greeted in the archi- 

pelago by Swedish naval units and two 

hundred jet The next 


Queen Juliana paid lengthy visits to 


Queen Juliana 


cruiser De 


Provincien, 


fighters. day 


a day nursery and a pensioners’ home, 


while her husband inspected — the 


Swedish Air Force’s newest aircraft and 
research institutes carrying on experi- 


ments in medi- 


The program for the third day 
included luncheon at Gripsholm Castle, 
one of Sweden’s foremost historic monu- 
ments. Its 


naval and aeronautic 


sf ine. 


famous collection of 


his- 
torical portraits, numbering 2,200, in- 
the 


Juliana 


cludes paintings of many of 
ancestors common to Queen 


and the Swedish royal family. 

“The words spoken by Your Majesty 
give a clear picture of how the destinies 
of our two countries have been 


twined fon 


inter- 
centuries, and how in each 
of them, simultaneously, a great age 
has blossomed, resulting in mutual in 
Our friendship is ancient 


indeed, and well-founded,” Queen Ju- 


fluences. 


liana said at a state banquet in the 
Royal Palace of Stockholm on May 21, 
King Adolf’s 
welcoming speech. “When two nations 
are as much 


in answer to Gustaf 


interrelated and akin as 
are Sweden and the Netherlands,” she 


further observed, “this can hardly spell 


anything but an ever-growing coopera- 
King 
other 
things, that Sweden's first permanent 


tion in every 


Adolf 


possible field.” 


Gustaf recalled, among 


embassy abroad was established in 1614 
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at The Hague, that in the seventeenth 
century many capable Dutch business- 
men and merchants settled down in 
Sweden and that one of them, Louis De 
Geer, became an outstanding financier 
and that the 


and iron from Sweden was an 


industrialist, export of 
coppel 
important factor in the rise to com- 
mercial greatness of the Dutch city of 
Amsterdam, and that today the Nether- 
lands is one of Sweden's foremost trade 
partners. 


A NUMBER of decisions 


important 
were reached during the closing days 
of the spring session of the Riksdag. 
The major ones concerned the advisory 


referendum on so-called service 
pensions, which will take place in the 
fall, the 


energy, a 


the 


introduction of a tax on 


program for increased stor- 
age of oil, and the development of the 
Swedish television system. 

A proposal for commercial television 
under the aegis of the Swedish Broad- 
casting Company was turned down by 


the Riksdag, which at the same time, 


granted 11 million kronor for the de- 
velopment of Sweden’s TV system dur- 
ing the budget year 1957-58. The gov- 
ernment’s plan for an expansion of the 
system was approved in its entirety. It 
entails the construction of a radio link 
for the transmission of TV 
Stockholm 


Malm6, in 


programs 


from via Gothenburg to 


the south of the country. 


Thirteen new transmitter stations will 


be built during the next five years 


which means that the 


will 
the 
country’s population. The sending time 
will be 


programs 


become available for two-thirds of 


increased successively to eight- 
een hours a week, not including short 


programs. The license fee will be 100 


kronor (about S20) a 


the 
Stockholm area and 50 kronor for the 


year fon 
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Gothenburg district. Those living out- 
side of these spheres will get away with 
a fee of 10 kronor until July 1, 1958, 
when a uniform fee will be introduced. 


\  TYPICAI Midsummet 


Swedish 
celebration, including dancing around 
the maypole, a lunch with the King, 
and a trip by the 
lage Erlander, and 
the Ambassador to Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal, were among the highlights of 


Prime Nehru’s 


helicopter with 
Swedish Premier, 
India, 


Minister Jawaharlal 


visit to Sweden June 22-25. Mr. Nehru 


also was honored with a dinner recep- 


tion in the Foreign Office, where the 
Opera Ballet performed for the first 
time. The helicopter trip was made to 
the Swedish Minister's official 
country residence, Harpsund. At the 


Separato} 


Prime 


Company's model farm 


nearby, Mid-summer 


celebrated 
with dancing around the maypole. In 
Stockholm the Indian Prime Minister 
inspected the famous “‘satellite city” of 
Vallingby, and he also visited such 
well-known industries as Sandviken 
Steel, the L. M. 
Telephone Company, and Atlas Copco, 
makers of rock drills, pneumatic tools, 
etc. After 


of King Gustat 


was 


Coromant Ericsson 


having been a_ luncheon 
Adolf at his 
summer residence, Sofiero, in southern- 


most Sweden, Mr. Nehru left for 


guest 


Lon- 
don in his private plane. Before com- 
ing to Sweden he had visited Denmark 
and Norway. 
THROUGHOUT May the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Carl 
Linnaeus, o1 


the month of 


Linné, was observed in 


Sweden and many countries, in 
the first place the Netherlands, where 
the young naturalist and future “Flower 


King” 


his advanced education. 


othe 


received an important part of 


The anniver 


995 


sary was also observed in England, the 
Linnean Society of London being the 
guardian of his scientific collections, 
United States, 


\ustralia, France and Germany. 


and in the Japan, 


THE NEW Minister of Communica 


tions in the Swedish government is 


Goésta Skoglund, Social Democrat and 
member of the Riksdag since 1941. He 
succeeded Sture Henriksson, who died 
on April 22 at 


the alte. 


having held this post for only a month. 


age of 40, 


A GRADUAL REDUCTION of the working 
week from 48 to 45 hours, proposed in 
bill, recently ap 
proved by the Riksdag. Such a reduc- 
tion was recommended last 


a government was 
year by a 
committee which included representa- 
tives of labor and management as well 
as of the political parties, and the press 
was unanimous in its approval of the 
reform. A maximum working week of 
48 hours was enacted in 1919. Since 
1951 all employees have been entitled 
to a three-week vacation, and before 
that there was a statutory vacation of 
two weeks, 
The will be in 
troduced in three stages, with 47 hours 


which became effective in 


1938. {5-hour week 


in 1958, 46 in 1959, and finally 45 as 
from 1960. The 40-hour week in the 
United States would correspond to 42 


hours in Sweden, taking into account 


that vacations in that country are 


longer and the number of holidays 


somewhat greater. 


\ CATASTROPHIC LANDSLIDE, the worst 


ever in Sweden, occurred on June ” 
at Lilla Edet, on the shore of the Gé6ta 
River, Great 


masses of clay suddenly started to move, 


north of Gothenburg. 


pulling with them part of a cellulose 


mill, with railway tracks, tank cars, 
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and lumber yards. Three men perished 
and three were injured. Three hundred 
persons working in the plant fled fo 
their Material 
estimated at 14 


lives. damazes were 


kronor. <A 


occurred in 


million 


similar slide 1g50 at 


nearby Surte. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in its nearly 300 
year-old history the University of Lund 
has elected a surgeon as its president, 
with the venerable title of “Rector 
The honor Dr. 


Philip Sandblom, professor of surgery, 


Magnificus.” goes to 
who was born in Chicago in 1903. It 
also is the first time that an American 
born person becomes head of a Swedish 


university. 


ACCORDING to information now made 
public Swedish forces were ready in the 
spring of 1945 to invade Norway and 
Denmark to the 


cupation forces if these were to fail 


disarm German 0¢ 


to surrender at the same time as Ger 
many’s forces on the continent. 245,000 
the 
border, the main objectives being Oslo, 
Roros, and Mo i Rana. 


forces accurately, 


men were to cross Norwegian 


The German 
were, estimated at 
about 100,000. The Swedish superiority 
in number was intended to demoralize 
the German troops rapidly. At the 


same time, 72,000 men were to land 


on and pacify the Danish islands of 
Sjzlland and Bornholm. The 


scale of this operation was mainly due 


smaller 


to lack of suitable landing craft. 
Lhe 


Save Norway” which was recently pub 


information about “Operation 


lished, some commentators observe 


should serve to clear up in part a 


misunderstanding between Norway 
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and Sweden dating from the final phase 


of the war. In April of 1945 the Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister had suggested 
that mobilization of the Swedish Army 
would serve to increase the likelihood 
that German forces in Norway would 
surrender at the same time as those on 
the The 
on the other hand, believed that 


continent. Swedish govern- 
ment 
mobilization in Sweden might have the 
opposite effect. It now appears that 


Swedish forces were indeed ready to 


intervene, had the need arisen. 


THe LiGGA POWER PLANT in Lapland 
is the first water power plant in the 
controlled by TV 
operated by wireless remote control. 


world to be and 


Experimental apparatus has been in- 


stalled by the Swedish State Power 


Board. 
Ligga will be operated from the large 


When it has been perfected, 


Harspranget power plant, eleven miles 
away, aS a 
The TV 


entirely 


“slave plant.” 


camera at can be 


Ligga 


operated from Harspranget. 


This includes its direction, changing 


lenses, and starting the “windshield 


wiper” in case of snow or rain. It has 
been specially constructed to withstand 
vibrations and abnormally low on high 


temperatures. IV has already come 


into use to supervise steam-operated 


power plants in the United States. This 


is, however, the first time that the 


system is used for a water power plant 
that 


and wireless transmission is used 


rather than a coaxial cable. 


The 


constructed in 


apparatus at Ligga has been 


collaboration between 


the State Power Board and the Swedish 


Philips Company. lotal costs will 


amount to about 275,000 kronor. 
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Gustav Adolf. By Aucust STRINDBERG. 
Translation and Introduction by Walter 
Johnson. University of Washington Press 
and the American-Scandinavian Found- 
ation. 1957. 233 pp. Price $4.00. 


The stage career of Strindberg’s Gustav 
Adolf has not been auspicious. Three years 
after its composition in 1900 it was pro- 
duced at the Berliner Theater, but failed 
as a result of bad casting and insufficient 
rehearsal. In June 1912, three weeks after 
Strindberg’s death, it was staged at the Cir- 
kus in Stockholm, in memory of the author, 
with incidental music composed by his 
brother Axel. Then, in 1932, on the three- 
hundredth death of 
Gustav II Adolf, a much stream-lined ver- 
sion was presented at the Lorensberg Thea- 
ter in Gothenburg. So far as I know, that 
is all, and it is not very much. But what can 
one expect of a play that requires a cast of 
over sixty, fifteen different sets, and a play- 


anniversary of the 


ing time of more than six hours? Is there 
not some truth in Harald Hjérne’s obser- 
vation in 1900 in Svenska Dagbladet, that 


Adolf 


that an angry Cyclops has cast away with 


Gustav boulder 


is “an unshapely 
out having smoothed more than a corner or 
two’? I am not sure what particular anger 
Hjorne refers to; certainly none of Strind- 
berg’s plays benefited from more extensive 
and careful research. But there is a perplex- 
ing unwieldiness about the play, difficult to 
explain in light of its place in the Strind- 
berg canon, long after such miracles of com- 
pression as The Father and Miss Julie. 
Professor Walter Johnson, translator and 
editor of this first English version of the 
play, assumes that it is closet drama, to use 
that phrase unhappily reminiscent of 
plumbing. But there is no reason to think 
that Strindberg thought the play unsuitable 
for the stage. Because Strindberg calls 
Gustav Adolf his Nathan der Weise, Pro- 
fessor Johnson attributes the shapelessness 
of the play to the influence of Lessing 
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(Scandinavian Studies, February 1956, p. 
7), but this is, I think, unlikely. The theme 
of Gustav Adolf is growth into religious 
tolerance toward a syncretic merger of 
faiths; so much Strindberg has in common 
with Lessing. Why would Strindberg hu 
manize Gustay Adolf to the extent of ap 
plying those revolutionary principles of 
dramatic character creation set forth in the 
preface to Miss Julie if he did not intend 
to create a new kind of chronicle play and 
one suitable for the stage? In any case, the 
play is unplayable, unless one prunes it ac- 
cording to some scheme like that suggested 
by Professor Johnson. 

The play deals with the campaign of 
Sweden’s most venerated king during the 
Thirty Years’ War, from his landing in 
Germany to his death at Liitzen in 
What unity the play has it owes to its hero, 
a protagonist in whom Strindberg was not 
at first interested because he seemed to be 


1032. 


the tin god of the textbooks, all static spit, 
polish, and glory. And then Strindberg dis 
from Church History 
underwent a transition 


Cornelius’ 
Adolf 
uncompromisingly militant Lu 
theran to a respecter and protector of all 


covered 
that 
from an 


Gustav 


religions. Strindberg deftly weaves conflict 
ing motive and passion together—guilt at 


the deeds of his father Charles IX (the 


Bloody); doubts as to his own rightful pos 
session of the throne; the maddening com 


plexity and illogic of religious currents in 
a splintered Germany; the strategic conces 
sions that cut him off progressively from 
advisors and intimates; the proper division 
of loyalty among Sweden, Lutheranism, and 
God; the corrosive hybris; the tragic isola 
tion. All in all, Strindberg captured the hu 
mane warmth of Gustav Adolf and the truth 
of that individuality which was largely, as 
Knut Hagberg puts it, “sublimated into an 
expression of public welfare, the general 
good.” 

But Strindberg prefers to stress the sak 
lighet, the matter-of-factness, in the king, 
rather than his renowned vdltalighet, ox 
flair for rhetoric, because this is a modern 
play. History has to be humanized to give 
it contemporary force. At the same time, no 
playwright has ever been so at home in the 
Bible, and the quoted language of the 
Bible is constantly at odds with the prosi 
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THE 
ness of royal diction. I think it is a mistake 
to rob a king of his rhetoric, his rightful 
when the 
tion of speech can be heightened. Naturally, 
this 


and legendary property, condi- 
dramatic lan 


even the 


however, antinomy of 


guage is magnified by best of 
translations 

Not only does Professor Johnson’s trans- 
have and substance, but his 


lation vigor 


lengthy introduction explores historical 
background, plot development, and _ char- 
acter analysis to a degree that would sat- 
isly the reader of any need or persuasion. 
If certain dramatic values are overlooked, 
it is largely because Professor Johnson does 
not think of the play as a vehicle for the 
stage. But I persist in doing so, in the teeth 
of the insurmountable. Strindberg’s feeling 
for the theater was so sure and so insatiable 
and yet so uncompromising that the “his- 
trionic sensibility” ought to be applied to 
it, however tentatively. An imaginative di- 
think, not 


cuts suggested by the editor, but utilize the 


rector could, I only make the 


“epic” technique of Bertolt Brecht, using 
projected backdrops, legends, cycloramic ef- 
fects, even glimpses of the royal family 
Ihe rhythm of 
the play would be enhanced by a merger of 
that 


Brecht and Piscator cultivated according to 


tree, with enormous effect. 


the fluidity and harsh dislocation 
a theory totally applicable to any chronicle 
play about war. Strindberg had to pull into 
the confines of an evening of theater so 
much of Swedish history and continental 
religious machination that it is more than 
the spoken word alone can do to carry the 
burden. Every technique and device of the 
theater should be called into service. It is 
unlikely that the revolving stage and mul- 
tiple set approach would be successful, even 
The only 
chance would lie in a stripped and “epic” 
simplicity. 

The unmistakable 


Strindberg is on the play, if only in the 


if it were economically feasible. 


dramatic touch of 


mill which occurs else- 
The Crown Bride and The Great 
Highway, for example. The opening scene 


symbolism of the 
where, in 


plays against the background of a water- 
wheel and mill; one of the final tableaux of 
the play depicts three burning windmills 
against the sky, a reminiscence of Golgotha. 
The mill thus gives a kind of framework to 
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the play. Precisely what its symbolic value 
is, is more difficult to say. Its ubiquity in 
folklore depends upon its meaning as a fer- 
tility or productivity symbol and Strindberg 
may have had an inversion of this in mind. 
It is even possible that there was an un- 
conscious assertion of that image of com- 
mon parlance, best framed in the lines of 
Friedrich von Logau (1605-1655) : 


Gottesmiihlen mahlen langsam, mahlen 
aber trefflich klein; 


Ob aus Langmut Er sich saiimet, bringt 
mit Scharf Er alles ein. 


Certainly it states the theme of the play 
powertully. In any case, the emergent ap- 
peal of the king’s character, the strength of 


a few the occasional dramatic 


scenes, and 
symbolism of Gustav Adolf are persuasive 
arguments in favor of drastic revision. I al- 
most wish that Professor Johnson had gone 
so far. 

RicHARD B. VOWLEs 


University of Florida 


The 
ALLEN 
30] pp. 


Incredible Ivar 
CHURCHILL. 
Price $3.95. 


Kreuger. By 
Rinehart. 1957. 


Another fascinating book added to the 
library of Kreuger biographies in several 
languages since the Match King’s suicide in 
the best of those books was 


1932! Possibly 


the Kreuger by the Swedish psychoanalyst 


Poul Bjerre, who found that the “incredi- 
ble” one was a “good” man. And now Allen 
Churchill, based on his own research, por- 
trays Kreuger the arch criminal in the bold 


convincing 


stvle of a trained American 


journalist 


Mr. Churchill 
tributed to the young Kreuger: “If I grow 


quotes these words at- 
up to be like Emperor Napoleon, you won't 
find me winding up on St. Helena.” Kreu 
ger did become Emperor of the world of 
matches. He did it by loaning millions to 
insolvent nations in return for the monop- 
oly of one thing that all men need. With 
skill he 


own life by firing a bullet 


his mathematical terminated his 
“into the exact 


center of his heart.’ 
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Whether 
moral is still a moot question. He died 


Kreuger was amoral or un 
bankrupt with a debt of more than one 
billion dollars, won partly by honest busi 
ness and partly by forgery and cther de 
ceits. Generals employ similar tricks on the 
field of battle; all is fair in love and war, 


but not in business! 


This reviewer was one of the thousands 
like shrewd American bankers, were 


deceived by Ivar Kreuger. I did invest in 


who, 


Kreuger-and-Toll but not heavily enough 
to cause loss of sleep. As a former teacher 
of mathematics I admired Kreuger’s fabu- 
lous skill in manipulating addition and 
multiplication before the invention of IBM 
calculating machines. When I dined with 
him in New York he impressed me by his 
quiet and sympathetic questions about The 
\merican-Scandinavian Foundation. In 
Stockholm 


pacing the floor of his flat, developing new 


I saw him behind his window 


mathematical dreams. “Kreuger never 
\ week after Kreu- 


ger’s death broke the stock markets of the 


sleeps,” said my host. 


world, a Lee Higginson partner who dined 
New York that 


at my home in declared 


Kreuger was an honest man who had specu 


lated too heavily in the depths of the world 
depression in the belief that stocks would 
his losses. “If he 


soon rebound and cover 


had not been so shy and secretive he would 


have asked my help.” 


According to Mr. Churchill, the Irving 
Trust Company was appointed Trustee in 
sankruptcy for Kreuger’s property, but it 
took thirteen 


assets. 


years to unravel his 


paper 

According not to Mr. Churchill but to 
Sir Sven Hedin, even “great Harvard Uni 
versitetet”’ suffered losses due to Mr. Kreu 
ger. The 
New Bankruptcy 


coined a new word for inflating. It is jum 


\ccording to a recent issue of 


Yorker the Trustee in 


bo-izing. 

One memorial to Kreuger still endures, 
product of the artistic and honest half of 
his imagination. It is the Match House in 
Stockholm, perhaps the most beautiful of- 
fice building of modern times, designed by 
architect Tengbom and decorated by sculp- 
tor Milles. 

H.G.L. 
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The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson. 
SELECTED AND TRANSLATED BY JEAN I. 
Younc. Bowes and Bowes. Cambridge, 
England. 1954. 131 pp. Price 10 s. 6 d. 


The Prose Edda is—like The Odyssey and 
The Divine 


classics. 


Comedy—one of the world 
fourth 
translation into English. Dasent translated 
parts in 1842, Rasmus B. Anderson in 1880, 
Brodeur in 1916. Edda has 


translated also into Danish, Dutch, French, 


Now we have available a 


Snorri’s been 
German, Norwegian, Spanish, and Swedish, 
but not, as yet, into Arabic, Chinese, or 
Russian. ; 


Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur’s translation is 
published by The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation and has gone into repeated edi- 
The Foundation has tele 


grams asking for as many as six copies from 


tions. received 
people in distant parts who have learned 
that it exists. 

little less 


and hey 


Miss Young’s translation is a 
precise than that of Mr. Brodeur 
proper names more precise. But both trans- 
lations do justice to Snorri’s style, for both 


translators are authors in their own right. 


Let us compare this passage: Mr. Bro- 
deur: “Odin had second sight, and his wife 
also; and from their foreknowledge he 
exalted in 
the northern part of the world and glorified 
above the kings.”” Miss 
had the 


gift of prophecy, and by means of thei 


found that his name should be 
fame of all other 
Young: “Odin, and also his wife, 


magic art he discovered that his name 
would be famous in the northern part of 
the world and honoured above that of all 


kings.” 


Mr. Brodeur’s work is more comprehen 
sive than Miss Young’s. He includes all the 
first three parts of Snorri’s Edda—the Pro 
Skald 
skaparmal, but not the fourth part, the 
Hattatal, with its skaldi« 
Miss 


Prologue, the Gylfaginning, and only the 


logue, the Gylfaginning, and the 
meters so difficult 


of translation. Young includes the 


longer passages of the Skaldskaparmial. 


This book is provided with an authentic 
introduction by the greatest living Icelandic 
Sigurdur Nordal, recently 
proved that Egil’s Saga is also the work of 
Snorri Sturluson. 


scholar, who 


fH. GL. 
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The Diary of Elizabeth Koren. 1853- 
1855. TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
Davin T. Netson. Norwegian-American 
Historical Association. Northfield, Minn. 
1955. 381 pp. Ill. Price $5.00. 


1853 Vilhelm Koren 
a recently ordained minister, and his young 
Nor 
disembarked in 


In the year Pastor 


hundreds of 
Ww ho 


wife were among the 
wegian 
New York and continued on to the terri 


tories in the Middle West. Having accepted 


immigrants 


a call from one of the many small pioneer 
they settled down 
in Washington Prairie, near Decorah, then 
very territory. The Korens 


devoted the rest of their long and fruitful 


congregations in lowa, 


much frontier 
lives to the service of the Norwegian church 
in America; although remaining throughout 
his life as minister at Washington Prairi¢ 
Pastor Koren became an official and 
finally president of the entire Norwegian 
synod in America. 
founders of 


also 


He was also one of the 
Luther College and is 


Koren 


now 
commemorated by the Library at 
that institution. 

Elisabeth Koren also has become an im 
portant figure in Norwegian-American an 
nals. Reading and writing being her fa 
avocation, she faithfully put 
all that befell 


band during their voyage across the 


vorite down 


hus 
Atlan- 
tic, on their journey to Iowa, and during 
their first difhcult years in their 
Extracts 


on pape! her and her 


new home 


from the diary manuscript 
published in 1914 under the title Fra pio 
neertiden: Uddrag af Fru Elisabeth Korens 


breve fra 


were 


dagbog og femtiaarene, but an 
English edition of these invaluable diaries 
and letters seemed 
project for the Norwegian-American 


torical Association 


indeed to be a fitting 
His 
Basing his work on the 
1914 edition as well as on the original hand 
written David T. Nelson 


of Luther College has prepared a splendid 


diary, Professor 
English translation and has supplied the 
text with informative notes and other back 
ground information. 

Through her Elisabeth 
Koren emerges as an observant, a plucky 


diary entries 
as well as a sensitive person, and a woman 
who must have been the ideal helpmate 
for a pioneer pastor. Her descriptions of 
early hardships, of adventures, privation, 
and both successes and reverses reveal her 
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as a far from pedestrian writer; her vivid 
reconstruction of life in an early Norwe- 
will no doubt 
give the reader a clearer conception of fron 


gian-American community 


tier life than can either fiction or straight 
historical writing 


As a record of heroic beginnings and a 
fragment of the great westward migration 
this diary will be of 
and the scholar; 


value to the student 
to the general reader the 
book will also be of unusual 
only for 


interest, not 
its quality of treshness and _ its 
descriptions of struggles and hardships, but 
perhaps first and foremost because of one’s 
immediate liking and growing admiration 
for the diarist and her minister husband 


Frik J. Friis 


The Testimony of the 
GEOFFREY Bispy. KAnopff. 
$14 pp. + x. Price $6.75. 


Spade. By 
1956. IIl. 


This handsome and fascinating book is 
the prehistory of man in Europe before the 
time when scribes kept the record in writ- 
ing. It is the time schedule of man’s works 
as revealed by archaeologists and correlated 
with the dates produced by geologists and 
botanists. It is the saga 
B.C. to the 


As late as the year 


of homo sapiens 
A.D. 
1800 we generally ac 
cepted the date 4004 B. ¢ 
Irish 


from 100,000 


year 1,000 


computed by 
mathematician Archbishop Usher in 
1636, as the first appearance of man on this 
planet. We assumed that Europe was un 
inhabited by man 


Greeks and the 


until the time of the 


Romans 

But, since 1800, scores of professional a1 
chaeologists, assisted by thousands of ama 
teur diggers, have been unearthing from 
caves and clay deposits the remains of the 
various races who peopled Europe in the 
intervals of the four Ice 
Eolithic, Chellean, 


Mausterian, 


Aces and 
\cheulian, Clactovian 
Neanderthal, Cro 
Magnon, Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Mag 
dalenian. 


after: 


Jayacian, 


The relics of those races are now 
being classified and filed chronologically in 


the museums of Europe. 


From the last Ice Age Bibby 
carries on the saga of the New Stone Age, 


the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age down to 


Professor 
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Viking times. The botanists have helped by 
dating the northward march of pine and 
oak while the 
Swedish geologist has dated the recession 


birch and and elm, 


great 


of the ice year by year over 15,000 years. 


Any time-table for these periods of Eu- 
ropean pre-history has to be changed from 
time to time to keep up with the researches 
and conclusions of science. In reading the 
back 


every page to the chart facing page 17 to 


/ 


present volume one must turn after 
see just where one is now. We hope that in 


Professor Bibby’s next book the dates may 


be less tentative and even more bold and 
specific. 

Mr. Bibby gives us this pre-history in a 
fascinating style unusual for scholars. He 
is not himself a Dane but an Englishman 
married to a Danish girl, and he is Profes 
sor of Archaeology at the Danish University 
of Aarhus. It was a Danish archaeologist, 
Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen, “Father of 
European Prehistory,’ who first classified 
the pre-viking ages of Europe as the Stone 
\ge, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age. It 
was his pupil, Jens Jacob Asmussen Wor 
saae, who according to Professor Bibby (p 
gg) “described the salient features of each 
the Stone Age 


skeletons 


the stone-built chambers of 


mounds, with their uncremated 
and flint axes and daggers, triangular ar 
rowheads and amber ornaments; the Bronze 
\ge mounds, with their cremated burials 
beneath layers of stones, accompanied by 
bronze swords and daggers, or with coarse 
pottery urns high in the mound containing 
burned bones and bronze pins and tweezers 
He commented on 


the rarity of Iron Age 


burials, in contrast to Norway, where al 
most every mound opened contained an un 
burned skeleton with the huge two-handed 
iron sword of the Viking period lying be 


side it.’ 

Meanwhile the antiquarian of the Swed 
Oscar Montelius, able to 
set up a comparative dating for the struc 
\lps 
The first settlers in Scandinavia, accord 
Bibby, 


followed by 


ish realm, was 


tures of man north and west of the 


ing to Dr. were hunter-fishermen; 


they were farmers, the so 


called “‘megalith missionaries” about 


Spain the 


99 
2300 


three centuries later came from 


merchant bronze-smiths, the 


501 


“beaker folk.” At the 
southern Russia came the battle-axe herds- 


same time from 


men. These racial strains amalgamated, and 


there was Frodi’s peace in Scandinavia for 


That 


tained by a prosperous economy of agricul 


a long millenium. peace was main 
ture, bronze, and merchant seafaring until 
it broke 


iron 


down with the introduction of 


and the conversion to an Indo-Euro 


pean mythology about 500 B. C. 


think 
important 


For many readers who that our 


pre-history is a more subject 


than is the prophetic post-history of our 


\ge, Dr. Bibby’s book 
“book-of-the-vear.’ 


race in the Atomic 
Is indeed a 


H.G.L. 


Denmark. By 
Hastings House. 


$5.00. 


SACHEVERELL SITWELI 


1956. Ill. 168 pp. Price 


Lucky is the land to which a great author 
books. If 
British writer alive today 
Churchill 


who can 
erell, | 


Sacheverell’s 


devotes one of his there is a 
excepting Win 


Hawkes 
Sachey 


ston and Jacquetta 


be 10k 


write a better than 


do not know 


curiosity has attained the 
highest level of sophistication. He has seen 
in Denmark the casual tourist 
to study “Social Denmark”, 
academies 


Denmark 


mate details of art and craftmanship which 


what eager 
with its modern 
overlooks All 


is really a museum of 


and hospitals, 


those inti 


ire the memorials of many centuries of 
Denmark's ascent in the pursuit of civiliza 
Asia his Alrica 
his Europe and is able to make comparisons 
Denmark. Who but he 


paragraph about a seductive Danish prion 


tion. Sacheverell knows his 


with could write a 


ess or include among his photographs the 
chalk A.D. or the 
badge of the Order of the Elephant about 


cliffs in 1700 je welled 
16507 


in children’, he writes, “is as 


dark, curls 
Niger. Much in Denmark is 


as new and brightly painted as the 


“Fair han 


universal as wooly upon the 


banks of the 
ideal 


classroom in an infant's school. The land 


scape can be like a nursery wallpaper But 


in the same breath, the Danes love and 


preserve the old.” 


H.G. I 
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On Authority and 
SoREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated, with 
introduction and notes, by Walter 
Lowrie. Princeton University Press. 1955. 
205 pp. $4.50. 

Phis is certainly an important volume in 
the Kierkegaard literature. Even though it 
was never published by Kierkegaard him- 
self, still he believed, and I concur heartily, 
that it was worthy of several periods of 
attention and deserved that kind of altera 
tion one gives to argument in the interest of 
making it ever more exacting. Walter Low- 
rie has done an extraordinarily difficult job 
of editing and translating to make this 
English text possible. Surely a careful read 


Revelation. By 


er can discover plenty of reasons to qualify 
Lowrie’s judgments and to question his 
translations but still, if the job was to be 
done at all, it probably had to be done 
with and this 
lack. 

This work ought to interest students of 
Danish culture for reasons which might not 
otherwise interest them in Kierkegaard. 
Adolph P. Adler, a cleric in good standing, 


boldness, Lowrie does not 


one day had a visionary experience which 
brought all kinds of unsuspected conse 
quences in its train. Jesus spoke to Adler 
with such great authority and volubility, 
that Adler had to repudiate his earlier 
books and the learned philosophy of Hegel 
which them. If 
enough, he also had to write some new sex 
giving his 
circulation. 


pervaded this was not 


mons immediacy a 


religious 
These revolutionary ex 
periences took place in 1842 and 1843. By 
1845, Adler was deposed by official action 
of the church authorities. However, this 
was not the end of the matter for Adle1 
countered by publishing four big books on 
one day in 1846. At this point Kierkegaard, 
than Adler and al 
ready responsible for several penetrating 


wider 


only a year younger 
books on religious and philosophic ques 
tions, began to pay close attention. The 
Book on Adler, which is what he called it, 
was the result. 

hus Kierkegaard is here commenting on 
a social phenomenon of some importance 
in mid-nineteenth-century Danish life. But 
his inquiry is directed to an analysis of the 
issue from the point of view suggested by 
Lowrie’s happy English title. What is the 
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What 


categories can one use to describe or to ex 


authority for claims to revelation? 
plain the difference between claims to reve- 
lation which are judged spurious and those 
which are genuine? Some casual readers of 
Kierkegaard’s literature may be surprised 
to discover that he invokes all kinds of ob- 
jective considerations to test the validity of 
one 
of them, the intelligibility of the Christian 
claim as articulated in the New Testament 
that 
Kierkegaard’s stress upon subjectivity is at 


Adler's claims. Logical consistency is 


is another. Critics who have said 
the expense of objectivities are herewith 
shown to be mistaken. Furthermore, Kierke- 
gaard is quick to point out that Adler's 
behavior, even though he claims profound 
and hidden incom- 


springs of action, is 


mensurate with objective psychological 
principles pretty well established in human 
history. His accusation of “dizziness” has an 
exact meaning which it is the purpose of a 
large part of the book to make clear. 

Even though this book is an aside in 
Kierkegaard’s planned literature, it is 
nonetheless a work of undoubted substance. 
Not least is this evident in the numerous 
passages where Kierkegaard uses Adler as 
a point of departure for spirited inquiries 
into the effect of culture upon religious 
feeling, the importance of feeling and emo- 
tion for various kinds of writing, the re 
quirements that subject matter makes upon 
But oriented 


always to the question of which categories 


style. these and more are 


one can use to describe revelation and how 
these relate to Adler, the particular man 
himself. 


who claimed so much for 


Poor proofreading alone must be respon 
sible for the misspelling of Bréchner’s name 


(p. X), the omission of 
(p. 3), “at” 
instead of 


a parenthesis sign 
instead of “is” (p. 22), “realty” 
“reality” (p. 58), and a refer 
ence to p. 144 instead of p. 174 in the index 
under Paul Moler (p. 204). Danish readers 
might well be surprised too that Poul Mgl- 
ler must be read as Paul Moler in Lowrie’s 
text. And though it was a wise policy to 
note the editing of the original text by the 
translation, citing even the lines omitted 
in translation, I, for one, do not agree with 
the editing. Seven words omitted on p. 171 
turn out to mark the between 


a prosaic comment and a_ philosophically 


difference 





BOOKS 


accurate delineation. But all in all, this 


book will yet add to the luster of Kierke- 
gaard’s name and this because he does what 
so few authors do, namely, help us get our 
categories and ideas straight. 


PauL L. HOLMER 
University of Minnesota 


BOOK NOTES 


international 
relations in general and Scandinavian af 
fairs in particular The Relations of Nations 
by Professor Frederick H. Hartmann should 
be recommended reading. Mainly intended 
for courses in International Relations, this 
excellent volume presents a comprehensive 
survey of the whole field of international 
politics as well as a distinct theory of inter- 
state relations and a wealth of factual cover 
age. The book will provide both the general 
reader and the student wide back 
ground knowledge, a deeper understanding 
of international issues and problems, and 
much detailed information such 
varied topics as the national interest, the 
balance of power, international law, inter 
national and 
Nations and _ the 
Also included are a 


To everyone interested in 


with a 


about 


economics, security disarma- 
the League of 


United Nations. 


ment 


num 


ber of very instructive case studies, docu- 
ments, tables, diagrams, and maps. (Mac 


millan. 1957. 637 pp. Price $6.25.) 


Icelandic Lyrics (Islenzk ljod) , the splen 
did anthology selected and edited by Pro 
Richard Beck and originally pub 
lished in Reykjavik in 1930, has been out 
of print for a number of years. Happily, it 


fessor 


has now been reissued in a lithograph edi 
tion and very handsomely bound in leather. 
No less than thirty poets are 
represented by some of their best work and 
in a 


Icelandic 


this volume 
doubly valuable, namely by having the orig 


manner which makes 


inal Icelandic 


verse printed on the left 
hand page and the English translations on 
\lso, the work of each 
poet is prefaced by a short biography and 
a portrait. (Published by Thorhallur Bjar 
nason, Post Box 1001, Reykjavik. Price 120 


kronur.) 


the opposite page. 
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American visitors to Norway, as well as 
students of the Norwegian language, will 
find Say It in Norwegian an invaluable aid. 
Prepared by Dr. Samuel Abrahamsen, this 
splendid little volume contains over 1,300 
words and phrases grouped in sections, all 
of which will prove especially useful while 
traveling. All words and phrases are in 


dexed and numbered for reference, 
and are given in both English and Nor- 
wegian together with an easy pronunciation 


system. (Dover Publications. 1957. 144 pp. 


easy 


Price 65 cents.) 


Church in Westby, 
fiftieth anni 
versary with the publication of a small vol- 


Lutheran 
marked its 


Daneville 
Montana, recent 
ume of articles and reminiscences under the 
editorship of Pastor Eivind H. Nielsen. En- 
titled Daneville and Church 
Through Fifty Years, the book contains 
much of more than local interest about the 


Colony 


pioneer days and the early beginnings as 
well as the subsequent history of this Dan 
ish-American community. Pub 
lishing House. Blair, Neb. pp- 
111.) 


(Lutheran 


1956. 179 


Librarians and research workers 


espe 
cially will welcome the recent publication 
of The Cultural Heritage of the Swedish 
Emigrant by Fritiof Ander 


27 in the series of “Au 


Professor O. 
\ppearing as No. 


gustana Library Publications,”’ this useful 


volume contains a selected but very com 


prehensive bibliography of books and arti 
cles relating to all aspects of Swedish immi 


Rock 


gration. (Augustana Book Concern. 


Island, Ill. 1956. 191 pp. Price $3.00.) 


) 


Church Life in Norway 1800-1950 by 


Einar Molland delineates the key develop- 


ments in Norwegian religious life and o1 


g 
and a 
[he spiritual awakening sparked by 
Nielsen over 


Grundtvigianism, the Inner Mission move 


ganization during the last 


half. 
Hans 


century 


Hauge, the struggle 


ment, and the recent dissensions between 


liberal and conservative theologians high 
light this concise and well-written history. 
The book has been ably translated by Har 
ris Kaasa. (Augsburg 


Publishing House 


1957- 120 pp. Price $2.00.) 
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An imaginary voyage made by a Norse 
ship in A.D. 780 to the land of the Picts 
and the Scots is the central 
king's Dawn by Henry Treece, a superior 
juvenile published by Criterion Books. This 
rousing tale about hardy sea rovers, about 
plunder, fortune, and disaster on the thresh- 
old of the Viking Age will have great ap- 
peal to youngsters of 11 and up. The illus 
trations by Christine Price, as well as the 
type and the format, are also bound to 
please young readers. (253 pp. Price $3.00.) 


theme of V1- 


Part II of Gyldendal’s Dansk-Engelsk 
Ordbog was published in Copenhagen late 
last year. Like its predecessor this volume, 
N-O, was compiled by Hermann Vinter 
berg and C. A. Bodelsen with the coopera 
tion of H. J. Uldall and B. Kjxrulff Nielsen. 
The numerous translations of idiomatic ex 
pressions are an especially valuable feature 
of this splendid dictionary. 


Fast Falls the Eventide by Reverend Olle 
Nystedt is a book of devotional readings 
for people of advanced years. Containing 
thirty meditations, the book has been writ 
ten with great understanding of the needs 
of the aged, and it will both inspire re- 
newed faith and provide help and guidance. 
The author is Pastor Primarius of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Stockholm. The transla 
tion is by Reverend Clifford Ansgar Nelson 
of St. Paul, Minn. (Augustana Press 
g® pp. Price 


1956 
2.00.) 


Manual of Swedish Hand Weaving by 


Ulla Cyrus deals with a craft in which 
Scandinavians for centuries have made im 
portant contributions. The author is a cele 
brated Swedish teacher and weaving de- 
signer to whose courses students 
flocked from all over the world. And her 
excellent book of instruction covers in 
great detail all aspects of hand loom weav- 
ing; the many illustrations will be of no 
little aid in the work of beginner and ex- 
pert alike. The manual has been translated 
into English by Viola Anderson, an Ameri- 
can weaver who has studied in 
(Charles T. Branford Co. 
1956. 271 pp. Price $5.95.) 


have 


Sweden. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Pageant Press of New York has recently 
published two short novels by Ingeborg 
Iversen Duffy, a Norwegian-American writer 
born in Aalesund but now residing in Chi 
cago. Her first book, Commemorative (65 
pp. Price $2.00), is the story of a remarkable 
woman who triumphs over misfortune and 
despair, while the other book, Her Wall of 
Sophistication (78 pp. Price $2.50), deals 
with a young girl who under adverse cir 
cumstances wins out through faith and in 


ner strength. 


Anglistica, a monograph series published 
in English in Denmark, includes studies of 
the literature, history, folklore, and culture 
of the English-speaking world. Volume VII 
in the series is Hans Christian Andersen 
and Charles Dickens: A Friendship and Its 
Dissolution by Elias Bredsdorff, a revised 
translation of a work which originally ap 
peared in Danish some years ago. The 
author is Danish in the Uni- 
versity of (Rosenkilde and 
Bagger. Copenhagen. 1956. 140 pp. IIl. Price 
25, kroner.) 


Lecturer in 
Cambridge. 


Jambo Means Hello by Olle Strandberg, 
translated from the Swedish by Maurice A. 
Michael, is the story of a safari looking for 
things not advertised the length of Africa, 
with side trips to Madagascar, Réunion, and 
Mauritius. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 1956. Ill. 
191 pp. Price $3.50.) Adventure and sound 
interpretation are the chief ingredients of 
this hugely entertaining book. Much credit 
goes also to the author’s companion on the 
trip, Rune Hassner, for the wealth of su 
perb photographs. 

Pitman Publishing Corporation _ has 
brought out an American edition of Open 
Sandwiches and Cold Lunches by Asta Bang 
and Edith Rode, originally issued in Den- 
mark some years ago. This festive volume 
proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that 


Denmark's fame 


rests as much 


sandwiches as 


her 
other less con 
crete contributions. The lunches and sand 
wiches described are bound to find favor 
with the most fickle guests, and the many 
color photographs prove that these Danish 
specialties are also a delight to the eye. (114 
pp. Price $3.95.) 


upon 


open upon 
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a ph 
WA 
: 7, 
David Hall, Music 
from Copenhagen: 
The months of April, May, and June 
have seen me “on the road,” covering the 
contemporary music scene in Finland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden as well as giving lectures 
on American music and American phono 
graph recording techniques not only in 
these countries Denmark but in 
Holland, Germany, and Belgium as well. 
Thanks to the superb cooperation of 
the broadcasting organizations in Oslo, Hel- 
sinki, and Stockholm in giving me access 
to their tape archives, I had a chance to 
bring myself thoroughly up-to-date on the 
latest in contemporary concert music; while 
in Finland and Sweden I also got an ad 
vance sampling of the Sibelius Festival and 
of the Stockholm both in live 
performance and tape recording. During 
June I managed twice to experience the 
charm and glorious scenery of Bergen and 
to hear part of the Festival there, at least 
in dress rehearsal. The Danish Festival of 
sallet and Music I experienced in virtually 
its entirety. Iceland too staged a remark 
able festival from April 27 


PENG 
NOTES 


Center Director, writes 


and in 


Festival 


to 30 devoted 
to music of its own composers—more than 
30 works by nearly two dozen composers, 
most of them still living. Unfortunately, I 
was not able to get to this festival but hope 
to hear tape recordings before my return 
to New York in early September. 

Taking the music in the chronological 
order of experience, beginning with Nor 
way, I have the feeling that Norwegian 
music of today is going through a process 
of consolidation after the tremendous surge 
from old-style national romanticism repre 
sented by Sxeverud, the late Fartein Valen, 
Egge, and the later works of Bjarne Bru 
stad. Of the youngest generation, Finn Mor 
tensen is perhaps the most talented and 
provocative, while Knut Wiggen is pres- 
ently going far afield into the ultra-modern 
realm of electronic and “concrete” music. 
Among the works new to me in Norway, 
two stand out with special vividness—an 
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altogether charming Concertino for English 
Horn, Clarinet, and Strings by Knut Ny 
stedt (b. 1915) later, a 
first hearing of Grieg’s magnificent song for 
baritone, horns, and string Den Bergtekne 
(“The Bewitched One’’) as interpreted by 
Kim Borg with the Bergen “Harmonien” 
Orchestra under Carl Garaguly. 

The names of Einar Englund, Ahti Son 
ninen, and Erik dominate the 
musical creations stemming from the gener- 
ation succeeding Sibelius and Leevi Made 
toja; and if the hearing of Bergman's Exul 
tate for organ and several other works offer 
any indication, it may well be this composer 
who will the major post-wat 
Finnish composer. Nevertheless, Einar Eng 
lund — despite obvious influences from 
\merican jazz and the U.S.S.R.—continues 
to develop and has written a 
effective 
tured at 


and, two months 


Bergman 


emerge as 


brilliantly 


Concerto was 


Piano which 
this year’s Sibelius 
Francois as soloist. 


Sweden 


fea 


Festival with 


Samson 


has shown by 


far the strongest 
tendency among the Scandinavian countries 
to explore through the medium of its young 
er composers the advanced modern 
musical techniques. Where the years 1948 


53 could be called a period of consolidation 
among its 


most 


contemporary composers — as 
represented by the older Hilding Rosenberg 
and Gésta Nystroem and by the younger 
Lars-Erik Larsson and Dag Wirén, the most 
recent years have seen a fever of explora 
tion break 


ranging 


out among a 


the 12-tone expressionism 
cum-jazz of Blomdahl to the all-out “punkt 
musik” and 


younger group, 


from 


musique concrete essays ol 


Bengt Hambraeus and Bo Nilsson. In fact, 


this has even created something of a strong 


reaction in the other direction on the part 
of other like Bo Linde 
who have deliberately espoused a “conserva 
tive” style in their work. Still others, such 
as Ingvar Lidholm Allan 
have chosen to middle course and 
these two, having outstanding talent as well 
as a natural command of 


young composers 


and Pettersson 


steer a 


the materials of 
music, have created two of the more mem 
orable pieces I have heard this year from 
Sweden—these being Lidholm’s setting for 
mixed chorus of Ezra Pound's Canto LXXXI 
and Pettersson’s Third Symphony. Gésta 
Nystroem among the older generation has 
created a stunningly powerful and brilliant 
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Denmark 


Georg Jensen silver 


Georg Jensen stainless steel 


Universal stainless steel 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


Furniture by .. . Finn Juhl, 


Hans Wegner, Jacob Kjaer 


Krenit enamel 
Bojesen wood 
Wiggers wood 


Norway 


David Andersen silver 
Tostrup silver 
Emalox aluminum 


piece in his Concerto No. 2 for Strings. 

An advance sampling of the Stockholm 
Festival was afforded by two visits to the 
Royal Opera, one of which offered a mag 
Alban Berg's loz 


us two Swedish 


nificent performance of 
zeck, while the othe 
ballets—the 


gave 
and bril 
liant Sisyphus with choreography by Birgit 
Akesson and by Karl-Birger Blom 


dahl, together with The Prodigal Son with 


ultra-modern very 


MUSIC 


charmingly traditional music in Dalecarlian 
folk style by the 85-year-old Hugo Alfvén. 

Back in Denmark, the Festival of Ballet 
and Music part of 
the finest productions put on during the 


consisted for the most 
regular season, but given that extra bit of 
rehearsal time and polish that makes for a 
festival The 
parts of the Festival were, to be frank, dis- 


true performance. musical 
appointing from the standpoint of interest 
ing programs. The single major orchestral 
20th-century Danish 
Music brought us a fine performance unde 
Erik Tuxen’s baton of Niels Viggo Bent- 
zon’s Triple Concerto for solo winds and 
strings, Herman D. Koppel’s ‘Cello Sonata 


played by Erling Blondal Bengtsson and 


concert devoted to 


When answering advertisements, please 


667 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Finland 


Arabia faience 
Karhula-littala crystal 
Notsjoe glass 

Orno lamps 


Sweden 


Gense stainless steel 
Gustavsberg ceramics 
Kosta crystal 
Orrefors crystal 
Furniture by 

K. E. Ekselius 


the composer, Bernhard Lewkowitch’s 3 
Tasso Madrigals for mixed chorus and the 
premiere of the Symphony No. | by Ole 
Schmidt (b. 1928 


cellences of 


Despite the various ex 
this concert, we remain obdu 
rately of the opinion that one concert of 
contemporary music is scarcely enough to 
offer visitors or even the Danish public any 
kind of cross-section of what has been pro- 
duced in Denmark over the past 30 years. 
Three other concerts of the Danish Festival 

Buxtehude 
9 


memory of the 250th annive1 


stand out in our memory—the 
Concert in 
sary of that master’s death, given at the 
Marie Church in Helsingér where he was 


organist as a young man; a magnificent 
performance by Georg Fjelrad on the organ 
at Holmens Kirke in Copenhagen of Carl 
Nielsen’s last major work Commotio; and a 
lovely concert given in the Classical Hall 
of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek by the justly 
Choir. The 
exquisite songs of Weyse, so much a part 


of the Danish 


renowned Copenhagen Boys’ 


and 
tradition, will long linger in our memory 


national consciousness 


as sung at this concert and in such a beauti- 
ful setting. 
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TRAVEL 


<S= TRAVEL, 


Joint Customs Experiment 


\ joint customs inspection service was 
started at three highway points along the 
Swedish-Norwegian border on May 2. If 
successful, the experiment will be extended 
to four additional stations later on. Chiet 
beneficiaries of the speedier service are the 
thousands of auto drivers who cross the 
border from one country to the other. 

The experiment is so far limited to the 
Norwegian customs stations at Aadalsvollen, 
in Troéndelag; Lillebo, east of Drevsj¢, and 
the border station in Trysil, and their oppo 
site points in Sweden. Norwegian customs 
inspectors handle all traffic into Sweden or 
vice versa, taking turns at night. 

26,000 
through the Trysil station last year had to 


stop for customs declarations first on the 


Some cars driving to Sweden 


Norwegian side and then on the Swedish. 
Today, cars are not checked until they reach 
the Swedish customs station. 

The idea of limiting customs declarations 
to only one border station was originally 
suggested by Norway. At the request of the 
consultative Nordic Council, Norway and 


Sweden subsequently worked out the prac 


tical arrangements for testing the customs 
simplification at three highway points. 


SAS Appoints New President 


The the State Powe 
Board, Ake Rusck, has been appointed to 
succeed Henning Throne-Holst as 
dent of Scandinavian 
January 1, 1958. 


Forty-five-year-old 


chief of Swedish 
pres! 
Airlines System from 


Ake Rusck 
his engineering degree at twenty-two and 
directly went to work for the Power Board, 
becoming its director general at the age of 
thirty-six. He has also been entrusted with 


received 


several special government assignments, the 
most recent being an investigation of the 
ditficult airport problem in Stockholm. At 
the request of the United Nations he has 
drawn up a plan for the development of 
Pakistan’s water power resources. 


NOTES 


S. J.'s “Nils Holgersson Tour” 
The i onderful {dventures of Nils Hol 


gersson by the great Swedish authoress Selma 
Lagerl6f is known to almost everybody, for 
it has been translated and has had large 
sales in 28 languages, and is regarded as 
one of the world’s most widely read books. 

In the story, Nils Holgersson traveled on 
the back of a wild goose which carried him 
to no less than eighty different places in 
Sweden. Similarly, the “Nils Holgersson 
Tour” arranged by the Swedish State Rail 
ways will carry rail to sixty 
of those places ranging from Scania in the 
south to Lapland in the far north. 


the tourist by 


Participants will cover some 3,625 miles 
and will have the opportunity of visiting 
almost everything worth seeing in Sweden. 
During the two months the ticket is valid 
tourists may travel when they will, stop off 
where they will and pass by as they will any 
places they do not care to see. 

The ticket for this tour offers Sweden in 
a nutshell, enabling one to see all the coun- 
try has to offer in the way of technical and 
social progress, of magnificent scenery, with 
the many lakes and forests and fells, where 


nem ad 


i/f Larsson, the modern Nils Holgersson, 


Folkets 


and a reception committee in 


Park, Malmo. 
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the still calm of nature provides a welcome 
change from the stress and bustle of city 
life 

lo publicize this tour the Swedish State 
Railways recently ran a contest throughout 
who would most 


Sweden to select the boy 


resemble the Nils Holgersson of the story. 
Young Alf Larsson, the winner of the con 
the characteristics 
and attributes of Selma Lagerléf's Nils, and 
the prize, of trip 


through Sweden pioneering the trail of the 


test, seemed to have all 


course, was a round 


new tour. Everywhere he was enthusiasti 
cially welcomed and showered with gifts 

all in all a most auspicious opening of a very 
popular tour. Our picture shows Alf Lars 
son being welcomed by two young ladies 


in the town of Malmo in southern Sweden. 


Night ( lub for Oslo 
Oslo last 
Restaurant Georges has been given permis 


till 4 a.m. during the 
tourist season. Spirits will not be 


has gotten a night club at 


sion to stay open 
served, 
only wine and beer, but there is no doubt 
that Oslo’s first night club will be a popular 
rendezvous for tourists. In Bergen the night 
club “The Parrot’ 


(run every year in Fes 


tival time) has been a 


great success 


NAL’s “Carefree Cruises” 


rhere is no doubt that shipping has gone 


glamorous. Far-away places have been 
the 
of ships that ply the high seas for pleasure 
and The travel the 
part of the Americans and Canadians has 
created a new market for ships like the 
Bergensfjord and Oslofjord which 
longer keep to the traditional transporta 


tion lanes of the transatlantic 


brought into focus by clean-cut lines 


adventure desire on 


service 

In the dead of winter, the South Atlantic 
is a summertime playground where th« 
novel of South and 
Africa vie for first place in the romantic 
mind of The South 
attention ofl 


exotic and America 
the seasoned traveler. 
the 
tourists who look for the mystery and drama 
of the South Seas, an area that has long 
since captured the imagination of early 
explorers. Not even the peaceful fjords of 
Norway are safe from the inquisitiveness of 


Pacific does not escape 


man seeking the grand and the beautiful. 
The 
familiar as the palm of your hand as you 
trace the along the sun 
shores of blue sea. A 


Ancient Mediterranean becomes as 
history 


the 


lines of 


swept azure 
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veteran cruise passenger has the burning 
urge to circumnavigate continents 
sail through the Panama Canal . . . the Straits 
of Magellan . cross the Equator . . . the 
Polar Circle or even the International Date 
Line. No nautical frontier is secure from 
the global attack of cruise-minded travelers. 
In between the joys of a new port the 
ship provides a way-of-life that further cap 
tivates the sea-going voyager. Activities 
aboard are planned to provide for enter- 
tainment and social enjoyment at sea. Crea 
ture comforts are catered to, so that it is 


always a joy to come “home” after a trip 
ashore. The chefs are always on watch to 
make each meal a taste treat. Friendships 
blossom in the pleasant atmosphere of a 
“Carefree Cruise.” 

Cruising has its place in the economic 
way of things. The better employment of 
the merchant marine brings needed foreign 
exchange to a country like Norway. Both 
the Oslofjord and Bergensfjord have each 
had their turn at being proudly called the 
Queen of the Norwegian Merchant Marine 
The Norwegian America Line has estab 
lished an enviable reputation in the cruise 
field . . . motivated by their slogan: “Sea 
manship & Service in the Scandinavian 
Tradition.” 


Swedish American Line Cruises 


Four West Indies cruises during the fall 
are scheduled for the Kungsholm, leaving 
New York on October 11 and 24, Novembe1 
5 and 16, with the new Gripsholm sailing on 
a Christmas cruise to the West Indies De 
cember 21. These cruises range from ten to 
sixteen days: ports to be visited—but not 
all ports on all cruises—include St. Thomas 
Cap Haitien, Havana, Ciudad Trujillo 
Port-au-Prince, Kingston and Cristobal 

On January 6, 1958, the new Gripsholm 
will leave New York on a 37-day cruise to 
West Africa and South America, visiting 
Funchal, Casablanca, Tenerife, Dakar and 
Monrovia before heading for the South 
American and Caribbean ports of Rio d 
Janeiro, Bahia, Barbados and St. Thomas 

\ few days later, on January 17, the 
Kungsholm will depart on the most spec 
tacular cruise of Swedish American Line's 
program, the South Sea Isles-Far East Cruise 
Famed for her de luxe Around the World 
cruises in recent years, the completely air 
conditioned Kungsholm will call at 22 ports 


for delightful travel in 
SCANDINAVIA in 1958 


BERGEN LINE 


OFFERS: 


““s METEOR 
SPRING FESTIVAL CRUISE 


Including the Norwegian fjords and the Northern 
Capitals. Highlighting the cruise are the famous 
international festivals in Bergen, Copenhagen and 
Stockholm. 13 days——sailing May 24, 1958 from 
Harwich, England. 


SUMMER CRUISES 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. Unexcelled scenic splendor graces these 
popular voyages in Scandinavia. Sailings from 
Bergen, 10 days—-June 8, June 19; 8 days 
July 1, July 10. 


2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen). Follow the 
Midnight Sun to Svalbard (Spitsbergen) and 
beyond to the Polar Pack Ice. Visit the North 
Cape and majestic fjords. Sailings from Bergen, 
13 days—-July 18, Aug. 1. 


Northern Capitals and Baltic Cruise (including 
Leningrad, Helsinki and Hamburg). Another first 
for Bergen Line is the visit to Danzig (for 
Warsaw). Also in the itinerary are visits to Oslo, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm. Sailing from Bergen, 
19 days--August 16, 1958. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN 
COASTAL VOYAGES 


To the NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
Sailing from and returning to Bergen in medern 
coastal express ships. Fare includes first class 
passage, berth, meals, and shore excursions. 


‘ 


Send for illustrated brochure 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 
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during her 98-day voyage, including Tahiti, 

Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, Bali, 

Singapore, Bangkok, Japan, Hawaii and BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES 
Mexico, and will traverse the Panama Canal ’ 
in each direction. INC. 

In February of 1958, the Gripsholm will 
visit South America again—this time on an 
Around South America cruise leaving New : 
York the 15th of that month. Fifteen ports General Agents For 
will be visited in 55 days, among them Ha 
vana, Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, Montevideo WILH. WILHELMSEN 
and Rio de Janeiro. Regular and Frequent Sailings 


NEW YORK 


North Atlantic Ports 
To Norway 


Send Your I 956 Issues South Atlantic Ports 
of the Review To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
to us and we will have them bound for you 


in green cloth with gold lettering and the To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the cover. Cost price $3.50. 


litle page and Index for 1956 will be sent General Offices 


to subscribers upon request. 17 Battery Pl.. New York 4, N.Y 
op ,» NT. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW WHitehall 4-1300 


127 East 73rd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 


DIRECT SERVICES 


from 


ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 309 CARONDELET BLDG. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 


New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmErican-ScANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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SWEDISH “TRANSATLANTIC” LINE 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. General agents: 34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 4 


East Coast <> Sweden Finland 


Conjointly with Swedish American Line a weekly service is main 
tained. Every Friday a fast and modern cargo-liner leaves New 
York for Gothenburg, Helsingborg, Malmé, Stockholm, Hel- 
singfors and Gdynia whereas another cargo-liner sails from 
Gothenburg to ports within the Portland—Norfolk range. 

When planning your transports count on this frequent 

and effective service offered by SAL—TRANS. Excel- 

lent accommodations for 12 first-class passengers 

are available at fares ranging between $210. and 

$300. in-season and $175. and $250. off-season. 


Cargo, 
Mail and 


Passengers Pacific Coast <> Australia 


Monthly, opportunities are offered from all main 

Pacific Coast ports to main Australian ports. Also fre- 

quent sailings are dispatched in the opposite direction. 

‘The vessels employed on the Line are of about 9,000 tons dw 

and carry as a rule 12 first-class passengers. The trip from Los 
Angeles to Sydney takes about 18 days. 

Folders containing full information about the comfortable pas- 


senger accommodations offered can be obtained from the general 
agents. 


PACIFIC AUSTRALIA DIRECT LINE 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORP. LTD. General agents: 432 California Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review 
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Sefuedih Cust fsiatjompany 


(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 
@ joint service with 
The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Same he odye ECoG fme. 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 
General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.I. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReEvIEW 
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Greatest Cruise 
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IN SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE’S HISTORY! 


With the new M.S. GRIPSHOLM joining the White 
Viking Fleet this year, Swedish American Line will 
have three beautiful vessels for both regular trans- 
atlantic service between New York and Scandinavia — 
Germany, and for an exceptional program of cruises 
during 1957 and 1958. M.S. KUNGSHOLM and M.S. 
GRIPSHOLM are completely air-conditioned, including 
individual “weather control” in all cabins, and all 


1957 


FROM NEW YORK 
COLUMBUS DAY CRUISE 
oct. 11 M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
St. Thomas, Cap Haitien, Havana. 
HALLOWEEN CRUISE 
OCT. 24 M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
St. Thomas, Ciudad Trujillo, Port-au-Prince. 

Rates from $275. 


12 DAYS 
Rates from $300. 


11 DAYS 


ELECTION CRUISE 

NOV. 5 M.S. KUNGSHOLM 
Port-au-Prince, Havana. 
THANKSGIVING CRUISE 
NOV. 16 M.S. KUNGSHOLM 16 DAYS 
St.Thomas, Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, Havana 


Rates from $400. 


10 DAYS 
Rates from $250. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 

DEC. 21 M.S. GRIPSHOLM 

Port-au-Prince, Kingston, Cristobal, Havana. 
Rates from $385 


14 DAYS 


cruise accommodations are OUTSIDE, with private 
bath or shower. The yacht-like M.S. STOCKHOLM, as 
well as M.S. GRIPSHOLM, are equipped with stabi- 
lizers to ensure maximum sailing comfort. 

These splendid ships provide luxurious accommoda- 
tions and delightful settings for cruise pleasure and 
relaxation — for world-famed Swedish American Line 
cuisine and service. 


and in 1958 


WEST AFRICA — SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 
JAN. 6, 1958 M.S. GRIPSHOLM 37 DAYS 


Funchal, Casablanca, Tenerife, Dakar, Conakry, Rio de 
Janeiro, Bahia, Barbados, St. Thomas. Rates from $975. 


“The Cruise of a Lifetime” 
SOUTH SEA ISLES — FAR EAST CRUISE 


JAN. 17,1958 M.S. KUNGSHOLM 98 DAYS 


22 fabulous ports including Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia, Bali, Singapore, Bangkok, Japan, 
Hawaii, Mexico. Rates from $3,100. 


“The Cruise of the Year” 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


FEB. 15, 1958 M.S. GRIPSHOLM 55 DAYS 


15 glamorous ports, including Havana, Callao, 
Valparaiso, Port Stanley, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, St. Thomas. Rates from $1,575. 


Swedish American Line is also planning ‘‘The Cruise of a Lifetime’ around the world 


January 10, 1959 on the famous cruise liner M.S. Kungsholm. 


For Passenger Reservations and Further Information, 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


Swedish American Line 


wily 


THE WHITE yw VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


OFFICES AND 


AGENTS 


| PRINCE PASL Cities 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScaNDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $225.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 


t+ w&* + 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
United States East Coast Ports to: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-McCORMACK 
a 


5 BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N.Y. 
Digby 4-5000 


Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe American-ScanpInavian Review 





Enjoy Your Trip—Go by Ship 
fo 
SCANDINAVIA 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 


M.S. BERGENSFJORD October 5 M.S. OSLOFJORD October 30 
S.S. STAVANGERFJORD October 16 S.$. STAVANGERFJORD November 12 
Jf EEA AR RRA EA SIA SK SS A ARATE LE LE. BAN 


CHRISTMAS EXCURSIONS 1957 





> M.S. BERGENSFJORD S.S. STAVANGERFJORD i 
DECEMBER 4 DECEMBER 11 @ 


Carefree Cruises 1957-1958 
Aawest Woon Cruise, WEST \NDIES 13 DAYS 


OSLOFJORD From New York, September 28, 1957. Minimum Fare $325.00 


Columbus Day Cruise, WEST INDIES 16 DAYS 


OSLOFJORD From New York, October 12, 1957. Minimum Fare $400.00 


Thanksgiving Cruise, EST INDIES 13 DAYS 


BERGENSFJORD From New York November 19, 1957. Minimum Fare $350.00 


South Pacifie Cruise, SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 77 DAYS 


BERGENSFJORD From New York, January 10,1958. Minimum Fare $1750.00 
Wid-Weuter Cruise, WEST INDIES 17 DAYS 
OSLOFJORD From New York, January 17, 1958. Minimum Fare $425.00 


60 DAYS 
INCLUDING THE AMAZON AND CONGO 


OSLOFJORD From New York, February 6,1958. Minimum Fare $1375.00 


North Capee-Galtic Cruise, \AND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 41 DAYS 


BERGENSFJORD From New York, July 1, 1958. Minimum Fare $1050.00 





See Your Travel Agent or, 


Mowesian, America fine 


24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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COMPANY, LTD 


Modern passenger and freight motorships 


in dependable world-wide services 
ee ——ee 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 
Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Straits Settlements, Siam, Far East, Japan and Australia 


COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmEricaNn-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Yetnsen Line 


REDER!I AB NOROSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 





A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 








SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


FROM SWEDEN 


FYRTARNETS KUNGSILL 
Matjes Cured Fillets 
of Herring 


CARLSON’S 
GAFFELBITAR 
~10.,., Zz am . _ 
esate =. , SVEA KALASSILL 
2 GREBBESTAD WHOLE 
ANCHOVIES — in 
Lobster Sauce 


CARLSON’S SKIN AND BONELESS AND WHOLE ANCHOVIES 
LIGHTHOUSE BRAND VINGA-SILL — in Dill Sauce 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Established 1910 
357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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King Vasa Brand 


KALAS-SILL 


And a Great Variety of 
Other Famous Delicacies. 
Anchovies — Herring Tidbits - 
Cocktail Shrimps - 
Sardines — Gjetost — Ngkkelost 
S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


“The Singing Poet’ 


FAMOUS 
Smorgasbord 


COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
DANCING 


Ya 


254 W.54 ST. Cl 7-9800 


2 P- 
pola | Yow 


THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


8 CRUISES TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New Orleans 


16 DAYS @ DEC. 21, 1957 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise)—Visiting: Havana, Cap Hai- 
tien, La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston. 

Rates from $390 
16 DAYS @ JAN. 7, 1958—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, St. Thomas, St. Martin, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, Montego Bay, Grand Cayman 
Rates from $390 
22 DAYS @ JAN. 24, 1958—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Port-au-Prince, St. Thomas, St. 
Martin, Martinique, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston. 
Rates from $550 
23 DAYS ©@ FEB. 17, 1958—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Martin, Mar- 
tinique, Barbados, Curacao, San Blas, Cris- 
tobal, Montego Bay. 
Rates from $670 
16 DAYS @ MAR. 13, 1958—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Port-au-Prince, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston. 
Rates from $390 
16 DAYS @ APR. 1, 1958 (Easter Cruise) 
Visiting: Havana, Cap Haitien, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Kingston. 
Rates from $390 
16 DAYS @ APR. 18, 1958—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, St. Thomas, St. Martin, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, Montego Bay, Grand Cayman. 
Rates from $365 
14 DAYS @ MAY 5, 1958—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman. 
Rates from $295 


SPRING CRUISE-VOYAGE 
TO EUROPE 


24 DAYS @ MAY 20, 1958 
Sailing from New Orleans 
(Terminating in Belgium June 12, 1958) 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Havana, St 
Thomas, Madeira, Lisbon, Zeebrugge. 

Rates from $550 


5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
1958 


Sailing from and returning to Europe 


The first three cruises—15 days each (June 
16, July 2, July 17)—include the Norwegian 
fjords, the North Cape and Land of the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $350. The last 
two cruises—17 days each (Aug. 2, Aug 
19)—combine visits to the Scandinavian 
capitals and the Norwegian fjords. 


shy Rates from 
3 
Curprer LINE 
MALMO, SWEDEN 


New York Office: CLIPPER LINE INC. 
277 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 


Phone: MURRAY HILL 8-8444 
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New East Chicago, In- 
diana Station for South 
Shore Electric Railrood 


oe 


Frances Cabrini Exten- 
sion Project, Chicago. 


all-weather WALKING SAFETY 
for cement floors, stairs and ramps 


ALUNDUM (c.f.) Aggregate incorporated in cement or 
asphalt floors, stairs and ramps, in the correct propor- 
tions, provides a permanently non-slip surface — unim- 
paired by water, oil or similar conditions. It also acts as a 
reinforcement for the cement, greatly increasing its dura- 
bility. For maximum walking safety and permanence, 
specify ALUNDUM (c.f.) Aggregate. 


For complete information including 
suggested specifications, see our cata- 


log in Sweet's or write for form 1935-R. 
en) ana a TT 


NON-SLIP AGGREGATE NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


PRINTED BY MARSTIN PRESS, INC., NEW YORK 
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makes them all 


The world’s leading anti-friction bearing manufacturer, 
SKF produces all types and sizes to fit all requirements. 
If it moves — we make it move more efficiently, longer and 


quieter. 


Cylindrical Roller Bearings Tapered Roller Bearings oa ) 


EVERY TYPE—EVERY USE 
f 


Ball Bearings 

Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
Spherical Roller Bearings 
Tapered Roller Bearings (Tyson ) 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Tyson Bearing Corporation 


SKP INDUSTRIES, INC., 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 





